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For  many  years,  Army  recruit- 
ers and  their  families  have  been 
a part  of  the  communities  where 
they  live  and  work.  Recruiters 
belong  to  local  organizations 
and  churches;  their  children  at- 
tend neighborhood  schools;  and 
they  patronize  local  businesses. 

Many  recruiters  offer  their 
specific  skills  in  teaching  or 
coaching  for  the  schools  and 
even  preaching  in  their  churches. 
Others  spend  off-duty  hours  as 
volunteer  firefighters,  reserve 
policemen  or  emergency  para- 
medics. Some  contribute  their 
energies  to  local  government 
panels,  commissions  or  boards. 
The  list  is  long  and  impressive. 

All  of  these  activities  contri- 
bute directly  to  our  recruiting 
mission.  They  are  ways  to  com- 
municate with  the  people  who 
will  eventually  influence  the 
decisions  of  the  young  men  and 
women  in  the  community  when 
the  possibility  of  military  service 
arises.  By  involving  yourself  in 
these  important  functions  you 
are  associating  with  educators, 
influencers  and  leaders  who  will 
appreciate  your  role  as  one  of 
them. 

This  issue  of  all  VOLUNTEER 
has  photographs  of  recruiters 
involved  in  a number  of  com- 
munity projects  throughout  the 
past  year.  There  are  stories  about 


recruiters  who  coach  high  school 
weight  training  classes  and  little 
league  football  and  provide  his- 
tory clinics  in  high  schools.  One 
recruiter  is  a member  of  his  com- 
munity’s betterment  council! 
These  are  but  a few  examples  of 
recruiter  immersion  in  the  com- 
munity, all  of  which  deserve  rec- 
ognition. For  those  so  involved, 
these  contributions  are  amply 
repaid  in  mission  achievement 
and  in  personal  satisfaction. 

Recruiters  who  are  active  in 
community  affairs  not  only  po^ 
tray  the  Army  in  a most  favorable 
light,  they  also  demonstrate  that 
soldiers  have  the  capacity  to  be 
exceptional  citizens.  When  these 
soldiers  speak  of  what  the  Army 
has  to  offer  today’s  graduating 
high  school  student,  they  will  be 
listened  to  as  knowledgeable  rep- 
resentatives of  our  service,  as 
neighbors  and  as  friends. 
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Some  interested  members  of  the  community  learn  the  intricacies  of  a bulldozer 
from  a member  of  the  863rd  Engineer  Battalion,  US  Army  Reserve.  Back  cover 
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Community  involvement,  more 


Seattle  DRC’s  Bob  West,  station  commander  Ellensburg  RS,  Police  Reserve  Officer. 


San  Francisco  DRC’s  SFC  Bill  Huyssoon 
of  Livermore  RS,  high  school  auto 
mechanics  instructor. 
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Charlotte  DRC’s  SSG  Loren  Hand  of  Hendersonville  RS,  assistant  high  school  varsity 
coach  (basketball). 


Pittsburgh  DRC’s  SGT  Danny  L.  Parrish  of  McKees  Rocks  RS,  high  school  counselor 
assistant 


than  just  good  recruiting 


Charlotte  DRC’s  SFC  Robert  J.  Wilson,  station  commander  of 
Shelby  RS,  emergency  medical  technician. 


Photos  from  USAREC 
designated  sources 


Kansas  City  DRC’s  SSG  Ed  Reno  of  Wichita  RS,  eye  enucleator. 


Columbia  DRC’s  SFC  Claude  Helms,  then 
of  Columbia’s  downtown  RS  and  now  PD 
NCO,  part-time  Santa. 


Baltimore/Washington  DRC’s  SSG  Fulton  Dallas  DRC’s  Staff  Sergeants  Charles  Thompson  and  Lonny  Lofton  of  Garland  RS, 

B.  Douglas  of  Salisbury  RS,  beauty  pageant  Veteran’s  Day  flag  raisers. 

escort 
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BUILDING 


A BOND 


Story  and  photos 
by  Anthony  Semanik 
Detroit  DRC 

It  all  began  last  summer,  when  SFC 
Thomas  P.  Flanagan  came  to  the 
Plymouth,  MI  Recruiting  Station.  He 
had  been  selected  as  an  Army  recruiter 
by  the  Department  of  the  Army  and 
soon  found  the  job  involved  different 
kinds  of  stresses  than  he  was  ac- 
customed to.  For  one  thing,  it  didn’t 
demand  the  kind  of  physical  exercise 
that  he  got  in  his  former  job  as  a 
platoon  sergeant  and  cavalry  scout. 
Flanagan  missed  the  kind  of  physical 
conditioning  he  was  used  to,  and  de- 
cided to  do  something  about  it. 

He  approached  the  administration 
of  Northville  High  School  to  ask  if  he 
could  use  the  school  athletic  facilities 
to  build  his  own  physical  fitness.  Mr. 
Ralph  Redman,  the  school’s  assistant 
principal  and  athletic  director,  was 
happy  to  see  SFC  Flanagan.  "We  had 
been  looking  for  someone  to  supervise 
the  weight  room,”  explained  Mr.  Red- 
man, “so  we  approached  Sergeant 
Flanagan  with  the  idea.  He  agreed, 
and  it  blossomed  from  there.” 

What  blossomed  was  a no-nonsense 
program  of  physical  conditioning  that 
has  attracted  over  100  young  men  and 
women,  including  swimmers,  wrestlers, 
basketball  players,  football  players, 
those  working  toward  athletic  scho- 
larships, and  students  who  are  simply 
goal-oriented. 

Classes  of  about  40  students  per 
three-hour  session  meet  three  times  a 
week  for  a program  that  begins  with 
calisthenics  and  warm-up  exercises, 
then  moves  to  push-ups.  chin-ups. 


and  work  on  the  universal  weightlift- 
ing machine.  As  an  added  feature, 
Flanagan  has  also  introduced  his 
classes  to  some  basic  karate.  Although 
he’s  a certified  instructor  and  black 
belt,  he  doesn’t  give  the  kind  of  in- 
struction involved  in  earning  the  var- 
ious belts.  He  uses  karate  as  a means 
of  teaching  self  and  physical  discipline, 
the  philosophy  of  the  martial  arts,  and  a 
little  self-defense.  In  warmer  weather, 
the  classes  also  run  the  outside  track. 


“Not  only  is  he  an  asset 
to  our  program,  but  he 
is  an  excellent  role- 
model  for  our  students.  ” 


Flanagan  is  especially  encouraged 
by  the  interest  demonstrated  by  young 
women  in  the  school.  “Several  female 
students  have  joined  the  class,”  he 
says.  “It’s  of  special  value  to  the 
female  track  team  members,  and  also 
to  those  who  just  want  to  tone  their 
bodies.  I emphasize  to  them  that  their 
work  in  the  class  will  not  build  bulky 
muscles,  but  will  make  them  feel  and 
look  better.  Their  growing  participa- 
tion in  the  weight  room  class  is  an 
indication  that  the  general  public’s 
attitude  toward  women  working  with 
weights  is  changing  — and  that’s  good.” 
“We  appreciate  Sergeant  Flanagan’s 
time  and  effort  in  running  this  class,” 
says  Mr.  George  Aune,  principal  of 
Northville  High  School.  “Not  only  is 
he  an  asset  to  our  program,  but  he  is 


From 


desk 


an  excellent  role-model  for  our  stu- 
dents,” Assistant  principal  Redman 
added,  “The  students  have  enjoyed 
Sergeant  Flanagan’s  efforts,  his  in- 
volvement, and  his  personality.  The 
kids  now  associate  the  name  ‘Tom 
Flanagan’  with  the  program  — and  the 
program  is  continuing  to  grow.  He’s 
fulfilling  a real  need.” 

But  it’s  not  a one-way  street.  This 
volunteer  activity  has  been  paying 
dividends  for  Flanagan  as  well.  “My 
involvement  in  the  school,”  he  ex- 
plained, “has  been  very  rewarding 
personally  and  very  helpful  in  doing 
my  job. 

“When  I started  at  Northville  High 
School,  only  two  male  seniors  had 
been  enlisted  in  all  of  the  1981-82 
school  year.  In  the  first  quarter  of  this 
year,  we’ve  enlisted  three  and  are 
working  with  four  or  five  more  appli- 
cants. 

“The  school  was  very  difficult  to 
work  in  the  past.  The  students  are 
from  high- income  homes  and  generally 
college  bound.  Instead  of  taking  time 
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to  realize  what  the  entire  scope  of 
their  opportunities  was,  they  were 
just  concentrating  on  one  goal.  They 
didn’t  realize  that  there  was  a great 
opportunity  in  the  Army  for  education, 
training,  a little  adventure,  and  travel 
because  they  had  ‘clicked-off  on  all 
the  services. 

“By  teaching  the  weight  training 
program  and  a little  basic  karate,  I 
was  able  to  actually  get  into  the  school 
and  provide  the  opportunity  for  people 
to  meet  me,  to  see  that  the  old  stereo- 
type of  people  in  the  military  — un- 
intelligent and  uneducated  — was  not 
true.  The  students  didn’t  realize  that 
there  are  continuing  education  re- 
quirements for  today’s  soldier  and 
were  surprised  that  I have  attended 
several  universities.  They  found  out 


“My  involvement  in  the 
school  has  been  very 
rewarding  personally 
and  very  helpful  in  doing 
my  job.” 


that  one  must  be  just  as  professional 
in  the  Army  as  in  any  other  career, 
and  that  the  individual  attainment 
level  in  the  Army  is  controlled  only  by 
one’s  own  initiative.” 

Flanagan  welcomes  the  opportunity 
that  his  teaching  provides  to  show  the 
"human  side”  of  being  a recruiter.  ”I 
enjoy  working  with  the  young  men 
and  women  on  a one-to-one  basis,”  he 
says.  "It  takes  away  the  ’stigma’  of 
being  an  Army  recruiter,  and  allows 
students  to  see  an  individual  no  dif- 
ferent from  themselves.  It  shows  them 
that  we  are  not  out  to  hoodwink  them 


SrC  Flanagan  instructs  Northville  High 
School  students  on  proper  use  of  the 
universal  weight-lifting  machine. 


into  the  Army,  so  to  speak,  but  that 
we’re  looking  out  for  their  welfare  — 
to  encourage  them  to  do  something 
with  their  lives,  to  promote  their 
physical  well-being,  and  to  help  them 
out  with  their  academic  problems. 

"We  sit  down  and  talk  a lot.  What  I 
am  building  is  more  of  a trust  relation- 
ship in  which  people  aren’t  afraid  to 
approach  me  with  a question.  It  relates 
to  recruiting,  because  they’re  not  afraid 
to  come  and  ask  me  questions  about 
recruiting  in  general  or  about  enlisting 
in  the  Army. 

“Previously  when  a recruiter  walked 
into  the  school,  kids  would  dodge  into 
classrooms  and  hide.  They  thought, 
‘Here  comes  the  Army  recruiter.  He’s 
going  to  grab  me  and  put  me  in  uniform!’ 
Now  it’s  not  like  that.  It’s  more  of  a 
personal  thing.  I walk  down  the  hall- 
ways and  people  approach  me,  shake 
my  hand,  and  say,  ‘How  are  you 
doing.  Sergeant  Flanagan?  When  can  I 
get  involved  in  your  weight  program? 
What‘s  new  in  the  Army?  How’s  life 


SFC  Flanagan  demonstrates  a defensive 
karate  stance  to  his  Northville  High  School 
weight-training  class. 


treating  you?  How  are  you  getting 
along  with  your  captain?” 

Flanagan’s  military  background 
has  been  a great  help  to  his  recruiting 
efforts  at  Northville  High  School. 
Said  his  station  commander,  SFC 
Dennis  McKelvie,  "As  a combat  NCO, 
Sergeant  Flanagan  had  developed  his 
communication  skills  by  supervising  a 
lot  of  soldiers  who  were  close  to  the 
high  school  students’  age.  He  used 
those  skills  in  recruiting,  and  those 
skills  work  well  for  him.  In  the  past," 
added  McKelvie,  “when  we  called 
Northville  High  School  students  on 
the  phone,  most  often  we’d  get  hang- 
ups. Now,  those  students  know  Flanagan 
and  are  willing  to  talk  to  him.” 
Things  have  changed  for  Army  re- 
cruiting at  Northville  High  School. 
Part  of  that  change  is  due  to  the 
volunteer  efforts  of  one  recruiter  who 
saw  a "real  need”  in  the  community 
and  who  met  that  need  with  skill  and 
professionalism.  If 
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Project: 

Child  identification 


by  Harry  Noyes 
300th  MP  Command 
Inkster,  Ml 

Not  long  ago,  a little  girl  was  kid- 
napped after  school.  By  noon  the  next 
day  she  was  safe  at  home  again. 

Police  were  able  to  trace  her  because 
they  found  her  fingerprints  on  an 
abandoned  car.  They  were  able  to 
identify  the  prints  because  her  parents 
had  her  fingerprinted  — only  four 
days  before  the  kidnapping. 

Part-time  soldiers  from  the  Army 
Reserve’s  358th  Military  Police  Com- 
pany in  Decatur,  IL  hope  no  local 
parent  will  ever  have  to  use  a child 
fingerprint  card  — but  they  have  de- 
voted their  MP  skill  and  many  hours 
of  work  to  making  sure  those  cards 
will  be  available  if  needed. 

This  spring,  unit  members  finger- 


printed over  3,000  children,  explained 
the  program  to  Parent-Teacher  Asso- 
ciations and  civic  clubs,  and  taught 
civilian  groups  to  do  their  own  fingei> 
printing  so  that  more  children  can  be 
reached,  according  to  SFC  Lawrence 
E.  White  of  the  358th.  The  358th  is  a 
unit  of  the  Army  Reserve’s 300th  Mili- 
tary Police  Command. 

The  358th  is  scheduled  to  resume  its 
efforts  in  the  fall,  at  the  request  of  local 
police,  school  and  PTA  groups.  Sur- 
rounding counties  have  also  asked  for 
assistance.  When  requests  outstripped 
company  capabilities,  reservists  started 
conducting  classes  for  other  groups  — 
not  only  showing  them  how  to  take 
prints  but  also  providing  tips  for  ef- 
ficiently handling  large  numbers  of 
kids. 

While  not  the  first  child  fingerprint- 
ing project.  White  asserts  his  unit’s 
effort  was  one  of  the  best  organized. 
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The  finger  print 
form  provided  by 
the  safety  councii 
can  be  obtained 
by  writing:  Na- 
tionai  Chiid  Safety 
Council,  P.O.  Box 
1368,  Jackson  Ml 
49204. 


In  one  case,  the  358th  fingerprinted 
600  youngsters  in  three-and-a-half 
hours.  Some  lawmen  said  the  358th’s 
prints  were  the  best  they  had  seen. 

Fingerprinting  was  done  at  schools, 
using  “Young  People  Prints’’  forms 
designed  by  the  National  Child  Safety 
Council,  a group  based  in  Jackson, 
MI,  which  sanctions  and  promotes 
child- fingerprinting  nationally.  The 
forms  include  space  for  parental  con- 
sents, dental  record  location,  and  the 
child’s  photo. 

After  fingerprinting  the  children, 
the  Reservists  would  visit  their  class- 
rooms to  answer  questions  about  the 
program  and  the  Army  and  to  hand 
out  Army  bumper  stickers  (until  the 
supply  ran  out). 

Only  one  set  of  fingerprints  is  made 
and  it  is  returned  to  the  parents  for 
safekeeping.  White  said.  That  point 
— which  is  even  written  into  wording 
of  the  “Young  People  Prints’’  form  — 
is  vital  to  the  program’s  success. 

White  said  parents’  fear  that  police 
might  file  their  children’s  prints  was 
“the  hardest  aspect  of  the  operation." 
Some  parents  even  telephoned  to  in- 
sist that  no  duplicates  be  made.  The 
358th  soldiers  always  assured  them 
they  would  get  the  only  copies. 

The  MPs  got  involved  at  the  request 
of  Macon  county  Sheriff  Stephen 
Fisher,  White  said,  because  the  sheriffs 
manpower  just  couldn’t  handle  the 
community’s  overwhelming  response 
to  the  program.  The  358th  was  es- 
pecially qualified  for  the  job,  because 
it  is  a prisoner  of  war  processing 
company  and  mass  fingerprinting  is 
one  of  its  normal  mission  require- 
ments. White  noted  that,  besides  being 
good  for  community  relations,  the 
project  also  provided  excellent  train- 
ing for  the  Reservists  involved. 

The  MP’s  soon  learned  how  to  or- 
ganize the  procedure  for  maximum 
efficiency:  set  up  an  entry  control 
point  to  log  in  the  kids,  check  parental 
consents  and  insure  each  child  has  the 
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The  form  is  easy  to  fill  out,  with  all  blanks  • 
self-explanatory. 


right  card;  have  a continuous  flow, 
with  one  way  in  and  one  way  out; 
prop  all  doors  open;  have  an  adult 
hold  the  completed  cards  till  the  kids 
can  clean  off  their  hands;  set  up  the 
processing  line  so  that  waiting  kids 
can  watch  what’s  going  on;  print  the 
whole  hand  on  children  under  age  4, 
because  little  fingers  are  hard  to  “roll”; 
and  use  ice  water  and  rubbing  alcohol 
on  sweaty  hands  that  foul  up  the  ink. 

The  experience  was  not  without  its 
humorous  side,  as  revealed  by  some 
of  the  other  "lessons  learned”  described 
by  White: 

— "guard  your  clothes,  especially 
your  hat,  with  your  life.  Never  venture 
out  to  the  playground  . . . you’ll  be 
mobbed  immediately.”  (Kids  were 
fascinated  by  the  camouflage  pattern 
of  the  Battledress  Uniform.  Parent 
groups  involved  in  the  project  used 
storybook  costumes  to  keep  the  kids’ 
attention,  White  said,  but  the  soldiers 
found  their  uniforms  were  natural 
attention-getters  that  helped  relax  the 
youngsters  and  made  the  process  run 
smoothly.) 

— "let  mothers  hold  pre-schoolers  . 

. . especially  ones  in  diapers.” 

— "watch  for  nervous  conditions  in 
the  kids . . . nerves  can  cause  vomiting.” 

— "don’t  eat  the  tuna  bumstead.” 

The  358th’s  last  operation  was  filmed 

by  a “PM  Magazine”  crew  for  possible 
national  telecasting  later,  and  they 


received  thank-you  notes  from  the 
children  and  from  PTA  groups. 

The  incident  that  opened  this  article 

— about  the  kidnapped  child  whose 
fingerprint  card  helped  bring  her  home 
quickly  and  safely  — is  a true  story.  It 
is  one  example  the  358th  uses  to 
convince  parents  of  the  value  of  the 
program.  Unfortunately,  other  ex- 
amples have  tragic  outcomes  — chil- 
dren who  are  never  found  and  small 
bodies  that  are  never  identified  because 
fingerprints  are  not  available.  In  all, 
over  150,000  children  are  reported 
missing  each  year,  many  never  to  be 
found  again. 

It  is  natural  to  hope  that  every 
single  fingerprint  card  the  358th  pro- 
duced will  be  unneeded  insurance, 
growing  dusty  with  age  in  a forgotten 
envelope  in  the  corner  of  some  closet 

— perhaps  to  be  discovered  again 
many  years  from  now,  to  cause  a 
gentle  jolt  of  recognition  and  a flood 
of  nostalgic  memories  of  a happy 
child  now  safely  grown,  and  to  be 
carefully  examined  one  last  time,  by  a 


loving  mother  long  since  become  a 
grandmother. 

But  the  soldiers  know  that,  if  they  re 
needed,  those  cards  will  be  there  to 
help  police  rescue  a terrified  youngster 
— or,  if  fate  is  cruel,  at  least  to  let  a 
brokenhearted  parent  identify  a dead 
child  and  bring  him  home  to  rest  near 
those  who  loved  him. 

Meanwhile,  thousands  of  Macon 
County  children  are  a little  bit  safer 
and  thousands  of  parents  feel  a little 
more  secure  because  of  the  skills  and 
labor  of  their  community’s  part-time 
soldiers.  % 


r 


Most  children  find 
being  fingerprint- 
ed an  adventure, 
while  others  find 
it  a serious  matter 
like  the  children 
pictured  here. 


V. 
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INVOLVEMENT 

+ INTEREST 
ACHIEVEMENT 


SFC  Larry  Tate 


Story  and  photo 
by  Mary  Auer 
Cincinnati  DRC 

Involvement  in  the  community, 
plus  interest  in  giving  young  people  a 
start,  has  led  to  a highly  impressive 
record  of  enlistments  for  a recruiter 
in  the  Cincinnati  DRC.  As  commander 
of  the  one-man  Fairfield,  OH  station, 
SFC  Larry  Tate  more  than  met  his  FY 
82  mission  of  39  by  enlisting  90  appli- 
cants. Ninety  percent  of  them  were 
high  school  seniors  or  graduates  and 
56  percent  of  them  were  ranked  in 
categories  I-IIIA. 

Involvement  in  the  community  is 
an  important  part  of  Tate’s  life.  He  is 
an  honorary  member  of  the  school 
Wrestlerettes  and  the  Fairfield  Touch- 
down Club,  and  he  serves  as  baseball 
umpire  and  Little  League  football  coach. 
“Two- thirds  of  the  time  I’m  in  Fairfield, 
I’m  in  my  military  uniform,”  he  says. 
Whether  he’s  visiting  one  of  his  three 
high  schools  or  dining  in  a restaurant, 
this  Gold  Badge  recruiter  misses  few 
opportunities  to  display  the  Army 
greens. 

Giving  young  people  a start  is  also 
important  to  Tate.  “These  kids  are 
looking  for  a future,  something  they 
can  be  competitive  in,  and  someone 
has  to  give  them  a starting  point,” 
says  Tate.  "When  I was  17,  18  years 
old,  I was  just  like  the  average  young 
man  or  woman  who  goes  into  the 
Army  today  — inexperienced  and 
looking  for  a way  to  improve  myself.” 

What  really  makes  Tate  feel  good, 
he  says,  is  when  parents  call  to  thank 


him  for  what  he’s  done  for  their  son  or 
daughter.  Although  average  family 
income  places  most  of  Fairfield’s  citi- 
zens safely  in  the  upper  middle  class, 
Tate  says,  most  parents  prefer  to  see 
their  children  work  to  earn  their  money 
themselves  and  come  home  proud  of 
their  achievements,  rather  than  to 
give  them  everything  in  life.. 

“The  guidance  counselors  at  Fair- 
field  High  School  have  told  me  I’m  a 
better  counselor  than  they  are,  be- 
cause they  know  they  can  only  give 
students  direction:  they  can’t  give 
them  a job,”  Tate  says. 


''These  kids  are  looking 
for  a future,  something 
they  can  be  competitive 
in,  and  someone  has  to 
give  them  a starting  point 


Giving  young  people  a start  means 
much  more  to  Tate  than  simply  com- 
pleting necessary  paperwork,  driving 
them  to  Cincinnati  for  processing, 
and  making  sure  they  leave  for  basic 
training  on  time.  Before  his  enlistees 
report  for  active  duty,  he  is  there  to 
answer  their  questions,  instill  self- 
confidence,  and  provide  moral  sup- 
port when  needed. 

To  prepare  his  DEPs  for  the  respon- 
sibility of  Army  life,  Tate  gets  them 
actively  involved  in  recruiting.  When 
no  recruiter  aid  is  assigned  to  the 
station,  DEPs  sometimes  man  the 


phones:  other  times,  they  talk  to  pro- 
spective enlistees.  Tate  says  he  also 
knows  of  many  instances  when  an 
applicant  is  already  “sold”  on  enlisting, 
but  is  hesitant  to  make  a commitment. 
"He  may  walk  out  the  door,  meet  a 
friend  in  the  DEP,  and  turn  around 
and  come  right  back  in." 

Tate’s  interest  doesn’t  stop  there. 
He  stays  in  touch  with  his  DEPs  after 
they  have  become  trainees,  telephon- 
ing the  post  where  they  are  stationed 
and  speaking  with  them  or  the  First 
Sergeant.  Tate  notes  that  the  drill 
sergeant  is  responsible  for  training 
the  whole  company  and  doesn’t  have 
much  time  to  give  each  new  soldier 
individual  attention.  “But  when  his 
First  Sergeant  tells  him  his  recruiter 
called,  or  when  the  trainee  talks  to  me 
himself,  he  knows  someone  cares.” 

That  personal  touch  later  pays  big 
dividends  when  the  young  soldier  re- 
turns home  on  leave,  and  friends  ask 
him  about  his  experiences  during 
training. 

Tate,  who  says  he  thinks  about 
recruiting  “24  hours  a day”  and  is  re- 
cruiting "even  when  I’m  not  thinking 
about  it,”  obviously  receives  a great 
deal  of  satisfaction  — not  to  mention 
awards  and  decorations  — from  his 
work. 

But  for  Tate,  the  highest  award  for 
his  efforts  is  probably  not  a Gold 
Badge,  Sapphire  Stars,  or  even  the 
Recruiting  Ring.  “A  happy  soldier  is 
better  than  anything  else  in  the  world,” 
Tate  says.  “And  he’s  got  to  start  with 
you  — his  recruiter.”  “M! 
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CommunHy  ini^olyement  in  Peoria  DRC 


by  Nadine  Luc 
Peoria  DRC 

In  Peoria  DRC,  involvement 
for  recruiters  ranges  from  maintaining 
a historic  site,  to  supporting  symphony 
orchestras,  to  raising  $12  million  for 
locating  new  industries. 

At  Canton  station,  SFC  Doyle  Stokes 
did  his  share  trying  to  convince  Inter- 
national Harvester  not  to  close  its 
Canton  plant.  When  that  failed,  he 
helped  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
raise  $12  million  for  low- interest  loans 
to  encourage  other  businesses  and 
industries  to  locate  in  Canton.  Stokes 
also  helps  with  the  Muscular  Dys- 
trophy and  Easter  Seals  telethons. 

Hammond  field  recruiter  SSG 
Douglas  Gulick  assists  with  mainte- 
nance of  the  historic  Hessville  Little 
Red  School  House  and  participates  in 
a program  of  information  about  the 
nationally  famous  site. 

USAR  recruiter  SSG  Roger  Meiss- 
ner of  the  Michigan  City  station  is 
involved  in  Coast  Guard  Auxiliary 
Power  Squadron  activities,  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  Elks  Club,  and  supports 
the  La  Porte  and  Michigan  City  Sym- 
phony orchestras. 

Whitehouse  flags  have  been  pre- 
sented to  the  Elks  club,  a high  school, 
and  the  hospital  in  Galesburg  by  SSG 
Bill  Graham  of  the  Galesburg  re- 
cruiting station. 

In  the  Pekin  station,  USAR  recruiter 
SFC  Jonathan  Neil  teaches  wilderness 
skills  to  Explorer  Scouts.  Pekin  station 
commander  SSG  Donald  Bryant  has 
contributed  to  the  Oak  Run  community 
sports  programs  by  helping  to  build  a 
ball  diamond  and  snowmobile  and 
motorcycle  trails  and  bridges.  Bryant 


also  serves  as  inspector  of  open  ranks 
in  the  Explorer  Scouts  program  and 
teaches  the  scouts  proper  uniform 
wear  and  military  background  and 
discipline. 

Also  involved  in  the  scouting  pro- 
gram is  SFC  Micheal  (sic)  Johnson 
commander  of  the  Washington  re- 
cruiting station.  He  advises  Cub  Scouts 
on  proper  uniform  wear  and  has  served 
as  speaker  for  Blue  and  Gold  banquets. 

An  associate  minister  at  the  Allen 
Chapel  Africa  Methodist/Episcopal 
Church  in  Rockford,  SFC  Cecile 
Freeman  was  ordained  in  May  of  this 
year.  He  works  with  the  Youth  Mini- 
stry section  of  the  Junior  Achievement 
Program  for  Rockford,  serves  on  the 
local  Girl  Scout  Council,  and  umpires 
for  the  Tri-County  mixed  softball  team. 

Rockford  East  recruiters  SSG  Robert 
Dills  and  SGT  Shirley  Mooney  are 
also  involved  in  scouting  activities. 
They  advise  on  poisonous  plant  iden- 
tification and  survival  tactics  for 
campouts  and  field  trips.  Dill  is  also 
very  involved  in  the  Rockford  East 
High  School  ROTC  program,  and 
Mooney  serves  additionally  by  giving 
10  hours  a month  to  visit  and  advise 
youth  in  the  Juvenile  Center. 

Elgin  station  commander  SFC  Wil- 
ton Martin  serves  as  a member  of  the 
Board  of  Deacons  in  a Markan,  IL 
church,  helps  organize  revivals,  and 
teaches  Sunday  school  classes.  Another 
Elgin  recruiter,  SSG  Thomas 
McMurtrie,  is  a marathon  runner, 
and  Elgin  recruiters  SSG  Roger  Erick- 
son and  SFC  Michael  McClellan  are 
active  supporters  of  the  Cub  Scout 
movement. 

Benton  Harbor,  MI  recruiter  SSG 


William  White  works  as  a volunteer 
ambulance  driver,  and  reserve  re- 
cruiter SGT  Robert  Russell  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  Past 
Exalted  Ruler  of  the  Elks  Lodge. 

Dowagiac,  MI  recruiter  SSG  Vic- 
tor Lucy  has  been  a volunteer  police- 
man for  that  city.  He  rode  patrol, 
wrote  reports  and  did  other  "ordinary 
cop  things." 

Hammond  station’s  SFC  Guy  Pratt 
has  initiated  a drill  team  at  the  Ham- 
mond Youth  Center  and  teaches 
marching,  drill  and  ceremony,  and 
other  military  skills  to  Explorer  Scouts. 

Kankakee  station  commander  SFC 
Salvador  Melo  recently  assisted  in 
preparing  Civil  Air  Patrol  members  to 
march  in  the  Chanute  AFB  Open 
House  parade  and  is  also  involved  in 
Little  League  activities. 

In  the  South  Bend  Area  headquar- 
ters, CPT  John  Cooney  is  a member  of 
the  Indiana  Historical  Society,  and 
assistant  area  commander  Dana  Rautio 
has  coached  both  track  and  Little 
League  teams.  At  the  South  Bend 
recruiting  station,  SSG  William  King 
coaches  track  teams  at  Riley  High 
School. 

Finally,  there  is  Crown  Point’s 
whiz-kid  of  public  relations,  station 
commander  SFC  Dennis  Dickinson. 
In  addition  to  his  recent  appearance 
on  national  television  with  daughter, 
Aedia,  also  an  apt  recruiter,  he  is 
involved  in  every  facet  of  his  com- 
munity. 

“It’s  hard  not  to  be  involved  in 
community  activities,”  said  one 
Peoria  DRC  recruiter,  "when  you 
spend  nine-tenths  of  your  life  being 
visible." 
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Portland  to  Cincinnati:  All 

In  Cincinnati,  the  experts  give  directions 


by  Mary  Auer, 
Cincinnati  DRC 


With  the  end  of  summer  here,  re- 
cruiters are  implementing  their  high 
school  programs  for  Fiscal  Year(FY] 
1984.  To  help  them  start  the  new  year 
successfully,  we’ve  gathered  some 
special  “back  to  school”  advice  from 
the  Cincinnati  DRC’s  education  coor- 
dinator, Bill  Vollman;  A&SP  chief, 
Jim  Supple;  and  SSG  C.  J.  Dargan, 
Cincinnati’s  top  senior  producer  in  FY 
82. 

Since  schools  have  opened  their 
doors  to  the  new  senior  class,  you 
should  have  already  made  your  initial 
contacts  with  school  personnel, 
Vollman  says.  He  says  recruiters 
should  have  spent  several  hours  at  the 
schools  during  the  in-service  days 
held  for  faculty  and  staff  one  to  two 
weeks  prior  to  the  start  of  classes. 
There  were  a number  of  things  you 
should  have  done  at  this  time  which 
would  save  you  considerable  trouble 
later  on. 

He  suggests  making  an  appoint- 
ment to  address  the  entire  faculty  at 
one  of  their  general  meetings,  and 
using  this  opportunity  to  introduce 
yourself  to  them.  Then,  “identify 
specific  groups  you’ll  want  to  target 
your  pitch  to  — government  classes, 

12 


for  example  — and  attend  their  depart- 
mental meetings.  Talk  to  the  depart- 
ment heads,  if  possible,”  he  says. 

Don’t  overlook  your  own  value  as  a 
resource  person  to  various  classes,  he 
adds.  A medical  MOS  may  be  your 
ticket  into  a chemistry  or  biology 
class:  an  infantryman  can  offer  to 
assist  the  school’s  band  director  with 
marching,  drill,  and  ceremonies. 

“This  is  also  the  time  to  identify 
those  who  will  be  your  key  contact 
persons  in  the  school,  and  to  obtain 
access  guidelines,”  Vollman  con- 
tinues. “Learn  each  other's  expectations 
— what  you  would  like  to  do,  what 
they  are  willing  to  let  you  do.  If  there 
have  been  problems  in  the  past,  try  to 
sit  down  with  administrators  and  dis- 
cuss them,  and  come  up  with  some 
possible  solutions. 

“Try  to  find  put  who  might  be  inter- 
ested in  going  on  an  educator  tour. 
Talk  to  the  counselors  or  principal 
about  ASVAB.  Try  to  arrange  for 
your  area  commander  or  the  educa- 
tion coordinator  to  meet  the  people  at 
your  schools.” 

And,  he  notes,  this  is  the  time  to 
obtain  lists  or  directory  information. 
“If  the  school  personnel  aren’t  willing 
to  furnish  them,  try  to  identify  an 
alternate  source  — the  board  of  edu- 
cation or  superintendent.” 

Other  information  you  can  obtain 
at  this  time  includes  dates  for  assem- 
blies and  other  special  events  — career 
days  or  college  nights  — and  make 
plans  to  attend.  Even  if  you’re  not 
presenting  an  award  or  participating 
in  an  assembly  yourself,  the  exposure 
you  gain  by  being  present  can  be 
invaluable. 

Vollman  also  suggests  that,  if  there 
is  someone  at  the  school  you  know 
well  and  trust,  you  can  solicit  advice 
from  that  individual  on  dealing  with 
other  educators.  “For  example,  there 
may  be  some  teachers  who  would 
resent  it  very  much  if  you  would  take 


students  out  of  their  classes,”  he  ex- 
plains. “Being  aware  of  individuals’ 
attitudes  can  help  you  deal  with  them 
tactfully  and  avoid  actions  which 
may  antagonize  them.  There  may  even 
be  a few  people  you’ll  want  to  stay 
clear  of  altogether.” 

Finally,  he  advises  learning  some- 
thing about  the  school’s  history  and 
traditions  — this  will  show  educators 
your  interest  is  genuine.  Station 
commanders  should  take  new  re- 
cruiters to  the  schools  they'  11  be  work- 
ing in,  and  try  to  arrange  a tour  of  the 
facility.  (This  would  be  a good  time  to 
find  out  whether  or  not  the  school 
could  accommodate  a cinema  pod  or 
van.) 

One  staff  member  you’ll  definitely 
want  to  contact  during  your  visit  to 
the  school  is  the  faculty  advisor  for 
the  student  newspaper,  A&SP  Chief 
Jim  Supple  says.  This  person  — usually 
a journalism  instructor  — can  provide 
you  with  advertising  rates,  publication 
dates,  and  copy  deadlines  for  the  paper, 
so  you  will  be  able  to  place  ads  in 
several  issues  during  the  year.  Your 
A&SP  section  can  also  furnish  news 
releases  on  DEPs  from  the  school, 
skill  training  and  travel  oppor- 
tunities, bonuses,  educational  assist- 
ance, and  other  programs  offered  by 
the  Army  for  publication  in  these 
papers. 

Another  form  of  advertising  is  avail- 
able through  Sourcebook  and  On 
Your  Own,  and  you’ll  want  to  be  sure 
your  schools  have  ordered  these  mag- 
azines. Over  the  years,  they  have 
proven  to  be  a valuable  source  of  the 
high-quality  leads  recruiters  are  seek- 
ing. But  there  is  no  automatic  sub- 
scription renewal.  Supple  cautions. 
The  school  must  reorder  these  publi- 
cations from  13-30  Corp.  each  year. 

If  some  of  your  schools  do  not 
publish  newspapers,  or -if  their  papers 
will  not  accept  paid  advertising,  con- 
sider sports  programs  as  an  alternative. 
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roads  lead  back  to  school 


Pie  suggests  contacting  the  athletic 
director  to  obtain  information  on  rates 
and  deadlines  for  football,  basketball, 
or  all-sports  programs. 

In  addition,  your  regional  head- 
quarters may  be  able  to  provide  you 
with  items  such  as  pocket-size  sports 
schedules  for  distribution  to  the  stu- 
dents as  another  means  of  advertising. 
"No  school  has  to  go  without  some 
form  of  Army  promotional  material,” 
he  says.  “If  we  can’t  supply  it  through 


paid  advertising,  we  look  for  alterna- 
tives to  support  the  recruiter.” 

Staff  Sergeant  Dargan,  who  works 
out  of  the  Dayton  West  station,  says 
he  has  found  using  films  and  making 
presentations  to  classes  to  be  effective 
components  in  his  high  school  pro- 
gram. Coaches  welcome  sports  films, 
while  “Spirit  of  Victory”  (on  the  York- 
town  bicentennial  observance)  and 
“The  Art  of  peace”  (on  the  Treaty  of 
Paris)  have  proven  popular  with  social 


studies  teachers.  A film  which  should 
be  in  great  demand  this  year  is'‘Lautu.h 
Your  Career,”  which  shows  high-tech 
skill  training  opportunities  in  the  Army. 

Dargan  says  he  has  enjoyed  "lan- 
tastic  rapi)ort”  with  the  staffs  at  his 
schools,  and  uses  his  LRL  and  high 
school  folders  extensively  in  working 
the  senior  market.  He  believes  a well- 
rounded  school  program  is  the  foun- 
dation for  successful  recruiting  alt 
year  long. 


In  Portland,  two  recruiters  lead  the  way 


Story  and  photos 
by  Dennis  Howland 
Portland  DRC 


Developing  good  high  school  pro- 
grams is  an  ongoing  part  of  recruiting 
and  two  Portland  DRC  recruiters  have 
found  that  combining  their  “hidden” 
talents  with  career  presentations  en- 
hances their  particular  programs. 

Staff  Sergeant  Steve  Gebert,  sta- 
tion commander  at  McMinnville,  OR 
began  his  interest  in  lapidary  arts  while 
stationed  at  Ft.  Richardson,  AK.  The 
“hobby”  has  become  a money  maker 
as  well  as  an  outstanding  recruiting 
tool.  Gebert  gives  demonstrations  and 
instruction  in  the  art  of  stone  cutting, 
silversmithing,  and  jewelry  making  in 
his  high  schools,  a program  which 
opens  many  doors.  Combining  these 
talents  with  presentations  of  the  Army’s 
career  opportunities  puts  him  much 


closer  to  acceptance  by  faculty  and 
students. 

He”trucks”  his  own  equipment  and 
stones  into  the  classroom  and  while 
he  has  the  undivided  attention  of  the 
students,  integrates  the  benefits  of  an 
Army  enlistment  into  the  presenta- 
tion. 

Gebert  emphasizes  that  as  soldiers, 
the  students  would  be  able  to  pursue 
their  non-military  interests  and  that 
the  Army  in  fact  encourages  such  a 
pursuit.  Many  of  the  young  people 
find  it  surprising  that  most  Army 
bases  have  facilities  available  for  them 
to  work  on  an  outside  interest.  In 
addition  to  the  schools,  Gebert’s  com- 
munity involvement  (he  is  the  Chair- 
man for  a county  lapidary  society) 
gives  him  high  visibility  and  some 
very  important  COI  contacts. 


8S0  8t»ve  Qebmrt  teeohmn  Impidery  ttkillt 
along  with  Army  career  counseling. 


Staff  Sergeant  Gary  Sword,  station 
commander  at  Hillsboro,  OR  served 


SSG  Gary  Sword  adds  culinary  arts  to  high 
school  presentations 


in  Livorno,  Italy  for  three  years  where 
he  became  involved  in  culinary  arts 
(specifically  Italian  cooking)  as  a hob- 
by. Home  economics  students  com- 
prise his  audiences  and  his  “hands- 
on”  student  participation  programs 
receive  trememdous  acceptance,  Once 
the  food  is  prepared.  Sword  fills  in  the 
“oven  time”  with  career  opiiortunily 
discussions  and  slide  presentations 
from  his  tour  with  the  Army  in  Kuro[)e. 

Both  Gebert  and  Sword  believe  their 
programs  show  another  side  ot  Itie 
soldier  recruiter,  and  students  seiun 
more  relaxed  in  discussing  enlistment 
opportunities.  Says  Gebert,  “it  is  an 
ideal  tool  for  presenting  career  oppor- 
tunities. It  shows  the  faculty  as  well 
as  the  students  that  the  Army  is  more 
than  guns,  boots,  and  muddy  trenclujs. 

t 
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Albany  PRC 

Recruiter  gives  his  'all'  for  God  and  country 


Story  and  photos 
by  Tracy  Reese 
Albany  DRC 


Using  his  “radio  voice,"  former  radio 
personality  Rick  Robinson  has  had  great 
success  using  the  telephone  for  recruiting. 


"In  1976  I felt  like  I was  dying. 
What  was  I going  to  do  with  my  life?  I 
was  looking  for  direction,”  said  SFC 
Rick  Robinson,  referring  to  his  days 
as  a radio  disc  jockey  in  upstate  New 
York. 

Reverend  Robinson,  as  Rick  is  also 
known,  has  since  become  an  Army 
Reserve  recruiter  and  pastor  of  a 75- 
person  Assemblies  of  God  congrega- 
tion located  in  Malone,  NY.  One  of 
the  Reserve  units  Robinson  supports 
is  stationed  in  Malone. 

“Following  my  first  year  on  recruit- 
ing. I was  named  ‘Rookie  of  the  Year’ 
by  the  Albany  DRC,”  Robinson  beamed. 

He  earned  his  gold  badge  and  three 
sapphires  within  18  months  of 
manning  the  recruiting  station  in  Platts- 
burgh. NY.  This  past  summer  Robinson 
received  his  recruiting  ring. 

The  walls  in  Robinson’s  office  fur- 
ther testify  to  his  success.  He  was 
named  to  the  Commanding  General's 
Top  56  Club  for  2nd  quarter.  FY88. 
The  local  chapter  of  the  Association 
of  the  United  States  Army  twice 
honored  him  as  "Reserve  Recruiter  of 
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the  Year”  — in  1981  and  again  this 
year. 

Robinson  also  finds  time  to  be  an 
interpreter  for  the  deaf.  He  is  registered 
with  the  city  so  he  can  be  called  upon 
in  case  of  any  emergencies  involving 
the  deaf.  Besides  his  pastoral  duties, 
he  is  a former  commander  in  the 
“Royal  Ranger,”  a Christian  Boy  Scout 
program.  In  addition,  he  is  a certified 
American  Softball  Association  umpire 
and  has  officiated  at  several  regional 
semi-pro  games  in  the  state. 

How  did  Robinson  make  the  transi- 
tion from  the  burnt-out  entertainment 
personality  of  the  mid-70s  to  the 
relaxed,  successful  person  he  is  today? 

“I  began  my  career  as  a radio  per- 
sonality in  1965.  Within  a half-dozen 
years  I was  ready  for  a near  break- 
down. My  doctors  put  me  on  a medi- 
cation and  I was  smoking  three  packs 
of  cigarettes  a day.  I had  real  problems,” 
he  added. 

“The  entertainment  business  is  very 
egotistical,”  Robinson  continued. 
“You  can  become  very  prideful,  be- 
lieving you're  a star  and  no  one  else 
matters.  I began  to  fall  out  of  love 
with  my  family  and  into  love  with 
myself. 

“One  day  in  late  1976,  my  wife 
asked  me  to  attend  a religious  meeting 
where  they  were  planning  a speaker 
she  thought  might  interest  me.  Since 
the  person  was  also  in  broadcasting,  I 
figured  we’d  have  something  in  com- 
mon, so  I attended.” 

It  seemed  too  much  of  a coincidence 
to  Robinson  when  he  learned  that 
another  broadcaster  was  holding  a 
religious  meeting  in  the  area  a few 
days  later.  He  attended  that  gathering 
as  well. 

“Those  speakers  made  me  realize 
that  I didn’t  have  to  handle  my  pro- 
blems alone,”  Robinson  recalled. 

Within  six  months,  Robinson  had 
quit  smoking  entirely  and  had  elimi- 
nated all  medication.  He  found  his  life 
turning  more  toward  others  than 
toward  himself. 


A radio  interview  he  conducted 
with  the  commander  of  the  Albany 
DRC  led  Robinson,  an  Army  Reser- 
vist since  1975,  to  his  current  profession. 

Robinson  feels  that  his  faith  is  an 
asset  to  him  as  a recruiter.  “I  know  I’m 
more  sensitive  to  the  needs  of  appli- 
cants, parents,  community  leaders  and 
all  people  in  general. 

“I  have  a very  positive  attitude.  1 
feel  free  and  will  do  everything  I can 
to  help  others.  We’re  all  part  of  a team 
at  our  recruiting  station.  We’re  ready 
to  give  up  individual  success  and 
glory  for  the  good  of  the  group.” 
Robinson  feels  the  pressures  on  the 
recruiting  force  are  often  self-applied 
and  that  the  best  way  to  handle  them 
is  to  keep  a positive  attitude. 

“You  need  to  know  you  can  do  a 
tremendous  job  as  a recruiter,”  he 
stated.  “The  thought  becomes  the  ac- 
tion, the  action  becomes  a habit,  and 
your  habits  are  what  allow  you  to 
change  your  character,  and  ultimately 
your  destiny.”  U 


Robinson  has  an  easy  manner  and  ear- 
nest way  of  talking  that  puts  both  par- 
ishioners and  prospective  recruits  at  ease. 

all 
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community  council 


'Much  of  our  success  here  at  Ebensburg  I link 
directly  to  my  involvement  with  the  Ebensburg 
Community  Betterment  Council,'  says  Watkins. 


by  Jim  McCarthy 
Pittsburgh  DRC 

Just  five  years  after  he  became  a 
member  of  the  Ebensburg,  PA  Com- 
munity Betterment  Council,  SFC  Terry 
L.  Watkins  was  elected  president  of 
its  Board  of  Directors.  During  that 
five  years,  things  changed  for  recruit- 
ing at  Ebensburg. 

When  Watkins  was  assigned  to 
Ebensburg  in  1978,  it  was  only  a 
flagstop  station  for  Johnstown,  PA. 
Today  it  is  a highly  successful  multi- 
man recruiting  station  that  for  the 
past  three  years  has  finished  either 
first  or  second  in  top  senior  contract 
writers  for  the  Pittsburgh  DRC.  In 
addition,  Ebensburg  recruiters  have 
made  mission  for  the  past  four  years. 

“Much  of  our  success  here  at 
Ebensburg  I link  directly  to  my  in- 
volvement with  the  Ebensburg  Com- 
munity Betterment  Council,”  Watkins 
says.  "My  association  with  this  or- 
ganization opened  a number  of  doors 
for  the  Army.” 

Watkins  explained  that  he  became 
a member  of  the  Ebensburg  Community 
Betterment  Council  (ECBC)  shortly 
after  his  arrival  as  a recruiter  at  the 
Ebensburg  station  in  1Q78.  He  notes 
that  within  a few  months  referrals 


began  to  come  into  the  Ebensburg 
recruiting  station  with  increasing  fre- 
quency and  that  many  of  these  refer- 
rals were  converted  to  enlistments. 

The  Ebensburg  Betterment  Council 
is  something  like  a chamber  of  com- 
merce. It  serves  as  a magnet  for  pull- 
ing together  other  community  organi- 
zations, and  it  fosters  local  parades. 


BFO  Tmrry  L.  Wmtkinm 


school  art  contests,  and  other  cultural 
endeavors  in  the  community. 

“I  give  of  my  own  personal  time  to 
the  ECBC  and  its  many  fine  causes,” 
Watkins  says.  “It  is  well  worthwhile, 
and  I have  made  a lot  of  friends.”  Last 
year,  Watkins  put  together  the  largest 
parade  in  Ebensburg’s  history,  and  as 
part  of  the  parade  he  arranged  for 
local  Army  reservists  to  escort  high 
school  contestants  in  the  Ebensburg 
Beauty  Queen  Contest. 

Other  activities  in  which  Watkins 
has  been  involved  as  a member  of  the 
ECBC  include  participating  in  several 
American  Iranian  Hostage  crisis  cere- 
monies, serving  twice  as  one  of  the 
speakers.  He  and  his  fellow  Ebens- 
burg Army  recruiters  have  also  served 
as  color  guards  at  these  events. 

As  a result  of  Watkins’  involvement 
in  the  ECBC,  Ebensburg  recruiters  are 
familiar  with  a broad  spectrum  of 
COIs,  including  educators,  lawyers, 
judges,  councilmen,  businessmen, 
law  enforcement  officers,  and  many 
more. 

Ebensburg’s  Army  recruiting  station 
rose  from  relative  obscurity  in  1978  to 
a multi-man  station  in  February  last 
year.  In  Ebensburg,  the  answer  to 
obHQurity  wh8  visibility  through  oom- 
munity  involvement.  It  worked.  1C 
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“I’ve  never  been  so  surprised  in  my  life,”  said  Bourn 
when  the  ceremonies  were  over.  The  MEPS  personnel 
were  a little  surprised  too,  but  they  handled  the  situation 
with  grace,  ease,  and  scarcely  a break  in  their  routine. 
(Rose  Waldrop,  Cleveland  DRC] 


Sergeants  First  Class  Rita  and  Larry  Marshall  of  the 
Cincinnati  DRC  display  their  gold  recruiter  rings.  The  first 
married  couple  to  receive  USAREC’s  highest  incentive 
award,  the  Marshalls  have  also  each  received  gold  badges 
and  three  sapphire  stars  as  well  as  numerous  top  production 
awards.  (Mary  Auer,  Cincinnati  DRC) 


CLEVELAND  MEPS  WAS  THE  SITE  OF  A WEDDING 
when  Eugene  Bourn,  Jr.  was  married  to  Kimberly 
Purifie  minutes  after  he  was  sworn  into  the  Army. 
"Nervous  means  being  sworn  into  the  Army,”  said 
Private  Bourn,  Jr.  “Shock  means  having  your  minister 
and  fiance  arrive  at  the  MEPS  to  invite  you  to  your  own 
wedding  — right  there  and  right  then!” 

When  Kimberly  appeared  at  the  MEPS  in  Cleveland 
with  a minister,  some  hasty  arrangements  were  made  for  a 
wedding  ceremony.  Permission  was  secured  to  use  the 
ceremonial  room  in  MEPS  as  a chapel  site,  and  USO 
pulled  together  a refreshment  table. 

L 
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Visitors  to  the  DU  Foreign  Language  Center  enjoy  a variety  of 
foods  and  activities. 

OVER  500  HIGH  SCHOOL  LANGUAGE  STUDENTS 

enjoyed  a day  at  the  Defense  Language  Institute  (DLIJ 
Foreign  Language  Center  at  Monterey,  CA  recently. 
Sponsored  by  Army  recruiting,  the  DLI  Language  Day 
Open  House  provided  an  opportunity  for  junior  and 
senior  high  school  students  in  the  San  Francisco  DRC 
area  to  visit  the  institute  and  participate  in  actual 
language  classes. 

Other  activities  during  the  five-hour  open  house  in- 
cluded academic  demonstrations,  cultural  displays,  and 
an  International  Revue  featuring  ethnic  singers  and 
dancers.  Several  large  tents  were  set  up  to  sell  a variety  of 
foods  from  various  countries  around  the  world. 

Monterey  station  commander  Sergeant  First  Class 
Jerald  Sledge  and  his  co-workers  manned  a recruiting 
booth  at  the  DLI  open  house.  “We  had  quite  a few 
inquiries,”  he  said.  “A  lot  of  questions  were  asked  about 
the  Army  College  Fund,  ROTC  and,  of  course,  the 
language  school.” 

One  student  remarked  of  the  open  house,  “This  is 
really  great.  I had  no  idea  the  military  even  had  a school 
like  this.”  (Marcia  Caron,  San  Francisco  DRC) 


all 
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A HISTORY  CLINIC  being  presented  by  the  San  Francisco 
DRC  is  bringing  history  to  life  in  over  50  area  high 
schools.  The  brainstorm  of  Gil  Hogue,  A&SP  Chief,  the 
clinic  is  now  in  its  seventh  year.  Last  year  alone  it  was 
presented  to  158  classes  and  reached  more  than  10,000 
students. 

Recruiters  schedule  all  clinics  and  assist  Hogue  when 
he  gives  the  classes.  “It  is  a great  opportunity  for 
recruiters  to  be  continually  visible  in  their  schools,”  says 
Hogue.  "The  clinics  have  become  very  popular  and  we’re 
generating  over  700  leads  every  year  because  of  it.” 

Before  each  class  Hogue  introduces  the  recruiters  and 
explains  that  they  are  there  on  behalf  of  today’s  Army. 
Then  he  gives  some  brief  information  on  Army  oppor- 
tunities, especially  the  Army  College  Fund. 

The  presentation  includes  explanations  of  period  uni- 
forms and  equipment,  fighting  techniques  and  lifestyle 
of  soldiers,  and  even  a few  anecdotes  on  Army  life  during 
a particular  era.  Currently  the  clinic  is  being  presented  to 
classes  during  Revolutionary  War  studies  and  Civil  War 
studies.  “I’d  like  to  expand  the  classes  to  cover  the 
World  Wars,  but  time  and  assistance  are  the  biggest 
problems  at  the  moment,”  says  Hogue. 

Results  of  the  History  Clinic  are  evident  not  only  in  the 
massive  number  of  leads  and  subsequent  enlistments, 
but  in  the  piles  of  letters  Hogue  receives  from  students 
and  teachers.  “Students  praise  the  program  because  it 
makes  their  history  studies  interesting,”  says  Hogue. 
“Teachers  enjoy  having  the  chance  to  offer  something 
different  to  the  students.”  (SFC  Marcia  Caron,  San 
Francisco  DRQ 


Students  enjoy  looking  at  Civil  War  equipment  following  the 
History  Clinic.  Gil  Hogue  stands  by  to  answer  their  questions. 


Recruiter  and  model  hobbyist  SSG  Larry  Johns  displays 
32  of  his  military  modeis  at  the  Pittsburgh  DRC’s  Ebensburg 
recruiting  station.  Johns  says  the  models  of  military  vehicles, 
artillery  and  missile  subjects  help  him  establish  rapport 
with  high  school  students  and  provide  an  interesting  point 
of  conversation  with  applicants  at  the  station.  (Jim  McCarthy, 
Pittsburg  DRC) 

v__ J 


FROM  SHUTTLING  SUPPLIES  IN  THE  SINAI  to 

making  mission  in  Minneapolis  is  the  recent  change  of 
duty  for  First  Lieutenant  Jerry  D.  Gniffke.  Recently 
returned  from  duty  as  a company  commander,  1st  Corps 
Support  Command,  Logistic  Support  Unit  at  El  Corah 
(North  Base)  in  the  Sinai,  Gniffke  is  now  assigned  as 
assistant  operations  officer  at  the  Minneapolis  DRC. 
“The  soldiers  of  the  Logistics  Support  Unit  (LSU)  had  the 
mission  of  moving  many  tons  of  supplies  and  equipment 
from  El  Corah  to  the  southern  base  camp  at  Sharm  El 
Sheikh,  a distance  of  over  360  miles  through  the  Sinai 
desert.  LSU  received  many  of  its  supply  items  through 
the  port  of  Haifa  and  shipped  them  south  by  road,  usually 
a full  five  day’s  drive,”  says  Gniffke.  This  included  fuel 
and  water,  particularly  for  some  of  the  more  isolated 
observation  posts  maintained  by  the  101st  Airborne 
Division,  responsible  for  a section  including  the  narrow 
Straits  of  Tiran  at  the  very  tip  of  the  Sinai  Peninsula. 
“I  feel  the  mission  has  helped  make  me  a better  soldier,” 
Gniffke  says.  “Anytime  you  command  troops,  you’re 
advancing  your  career  and  maturing  as  an  individual 
through  involvement  with  the  troops  and  their  problems.” 
(Jerry  V.  Manos,  Minneapolis  DRC). 
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Second  Lieutenant  Christy  SneUing  recently  administered 
the  oath  that  re-enlisted  her  recruiter,  Staff  Sergeant  John 
Collins.  Collins  enlisted  SneUing  about  two  years  ago.  She 
was  subsequently  selected  for  Officer  Candidate  School, 
commissioned  a second  lieutenant,  and  is  currently  as- 
signed to  Ft.  Bliss  as  a data  manager  for  the  Operations 
Testing  and  Evaluation  Agency.  Home  on  leave  in  Ohio  at 
the  time  that  recruiter  Collins  was  to  re-enlist.  Lieutenant 
SneUing  was  delighted  to  reverse  roles  and  enlist  her 
recruiter.  Collins  is  currently  with  the  Columbus  DRC. 
(Pamela  Roberts,  Columbus  DRC) 

V J 

FOR  HER  OUTSTANDING  PERFORMANCE  as  a home- 
town recruiting  aide  at  the  Tulsa  North  Recruiting 
Station,  Tulsa,  OK,  Army  Private  Jeanette  L.  Sanders 
was  recently  awarded  the  Army  Achievement  Medal. 

Sanders  was  responsible  for  10  Army  enlistments  in  90 
days.  Nine  of  them  are  high  shool  graduates  or  seniors, 
and  seven  tested  in  the  I- III  A categories. 

Sanders’  approach  to  recruiting  is  not  new  or  unusual. 
“I  schedule  appointments  with  prospects,  meet  with 
them  at  their  homes,  the  school,  or  my  office,  and  ex- 
plain the  benefits  of  Army  life,”  she  said. 

Since  both  of  Sanders’  parents  had  served  in  the 
military  (Navy),  she  was  encouraged  to  join  the  service 
after  graduating  from  high  school  and  working  for  a year 
at  fast-food  restaurants.  (Oklahoma  City  DRC). 

SAN  FRANCISCO  AREA  EDUCATORS  WENT  TO  FT. 
BLISS  recently  for  a four-day  tour  designed  to  provide 
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them  with  the  latest  information  on  Army  training  and 
programs. 

The  tour  for  24  area  educators  and  four  San  Francisco 
DRC  personnel  included  briefings:  tours  of  electronic 
and  computer  classes,  the  Sergeants  Major  Academy, 
the  reception  station,  the  Education  Center;  and  an 
observance  of  live  firing  by  the  Air  Defense  Artillery. 

The  educators  enjoyed  having  lunch  with  trainees  at 
the  dining  facility,  and  were  impressed  with  a tour  of  the 
HAWK  training  computers,  where  they  were  given  an 
opportunity  to  destroy  incoming  enemy  aircraft  on  the 
computer  screen. 

According  to  tour  organizer  Ms.  Velma  Burrs,  San 
Francisco  DRC  Education  Coordinator,  the  effort  was 
well  worthwhile.  “Educators  want  to  meet  with  area 
commanders  and  recruiters  to  see  what  they  can  do  to 
help  in  recruiting,”  she  said.  “Even  schools  which  can’t 
give  out  senior  lists  have  offered  to  help  the  recruiters  get 
more  access  to  their  school.”  (Diana  Mandujano,  San 
Francisco  DRC) 


San  Francisco  area  educators  talk  with  trainees  during  lunch 
at  the  Ft  Bliss  dining  facility  (photo  by  SSG  Dave  Butler,  Ft 
Bliss). 


HOW  ABOUT  THIS  FOR  AN  UNUSUAL  COI  FUNCTION? 
Pittsburgh  DRC’s  Elkins,  WV  recruiters  — Sergeant 
First  Class  Frank  A.  Sinclair  and  Sergeant  Timothy  M. 
Mathews  — assisted  in  a “Special  Olympics”  for  the 
handicapped  recently. 

According  to  Sinclair,  there  were  200  participants  in 
the  event,  ranging  in  age  from  four  to  64.  Six  DEPs 
assisted  the  recruiters  in  their  functions  as  coaches, 
timers,  and  “huggers”  to  the  handicapped. 

“Even  though  we  picked  up  no  leads,  I believe  our 
exposure  to  the  community  will  pay  dividends  in  the  long 
run,”  said  Mathews.  (Jim  McCarthy,  Pittsburgh  DRC) 
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“WHO  SAID  THE  ARMY  COULDN’T  COMPETE  IN 
THE  BUSINESS  WORLD?”  asked  Concord  Kiwanis 
Club  President  Mark  Manus  as  he  presented  first  prize  to 
the  Concord  DRC  for  the  best  booth  among  community 
service  exhibitors  at  the  annual  Kiwanis  Trade  Fair  in 
Concord. 

The  trade  fair  included  103  booths  presenting  products 
and  services  of  local  businesses  and  community  organi- 
zations and  attracted  over  40,000  people. 

Concord  DRC’s  display  was  designed  and  installed  by 
area  commander  Captain  Paul  Harms  and  Sergeants 
First  Class  Richard  Caron,  Daniel  Coffin  and  Donna 
Pursell.  (Erthalder  Westover,  Concord  DRQ. 


SSG  Keith  Griffith  dispiays  one  of  his  scuiptures 

WHAT  DO  NURSING,  ART  AND  RECRUITING  have 
in  common?  USAR  recruiter  Staff  Sergeant  Keith  Griffith, 
who  worked  as  a Patient  Care  Specialist  during  a tour 
with  the  regular  Army,  completed  a major  in  art  while 
continuing  his  military  service  in  the  reserves,  and  then 
returned  to  active  duty  as  a recruiter. 

Griffith  was  able  recently  to  combine  his  art  training 
with  his  job  as  USAR  recruiter  at  the  Hayward,  CA 
recruiting  station. 

“I  read  an  article  in  the  local  paper  about  Mt.  View,  CA 
High  School  having  problems  due  to  budget  cuts,"  he 
said.  “Their  art  department  was  suffering,  so  I went  there 
and  asked  if  the  Army  could  help.” 

The  result  was  that  Griffith  began  teaching  two  classes 
in  sculpture  for  the  school.  "Their  project  is  a full  figure 
self- impression  in  papiermache,”  he  said,  “and  although 
I do  sketch  and  paint,  my  real  interest  is  in  sculpture.” 
Griffith  hopes  to  continue  combining  his  training  in  art 
with  his  USAR  recruiting  career.  (Marcia  Caron,  San 
Francisco  DRC) 


Five  Columbia  District  Recruiting  Command  soldiers 
proudly  display  their  recently  earned  Recruiter  Rings. 
From  left  Reserve  recruiters  Sergeants  First  Class  Gary 
Holland,  Gary  Cooper,  James  Feaster  and  Pauline  Brazell, 
and  active  duty  recruiter  Staff  Sergeant  Art  Morin.  Each  of 
the  recruiters  can  be  credited  with  enlisting  at  least  a 
battalion  of  soldiers  for  the  Army  and  Army  Reserve  during 
their  careers.  (SFC  C.  Drake,  Columbia  DRC) 

J 

“ITS  AN  HONOR  AND  PRIVILEGE  to  be  chosen  for 
Warrant  Officer  Flight  Training  (WOFT),”  says  Elizabeth 
Diane  Blow  of  Hallendale,  Florida.  “But  I feel  especially 
proud  to  be  setting  a precedent  for  other  women  to  apply 
and  be  accepted.” 

Elizabeth  recently  became  the  first  female  from  South 
Florida  to  be  accepted  for  the  WOFT  program.  She  was 
recruited  by  Sergeant  First  Class  Jesse  McIntyre,  Army 
Recruiter  in  Hollywood,  FL,  who  notes  that  Elizabeth’s 
inclination  for  military  service  comes  naturally.  Her 
father  is  a retired  Wing  Commander  from  the  Royal 
Canadian  Air  Force  and  her  mother  served  overseas  with 
the  Red  Cross.  (Miami  DRC). 
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Dear  Mom, 

Tou  won’t  believe  bow  tbe  4077tb 
M.A.S.K.  bae  cbanged* 


Story  by 
Bob  Lessels 
Cincinnati,  DRC 

What’s  that  you  say?  Ben  Casey  and 
Doctor  Kildare  combined  couldn’t  help 
your  nurse  recruiting  problems  . . . 
even  Florence  Nightingale  would  put 
her  lamp  down  and  quit?  Your  pro- 
gram has  more  problems  than  a 


Army  nurses  assigned  to  Brooke  Army 
Medical  Center  answer  questions  from 
visiting  student  nurses. 

week’s  worth  of  episodes  on  General 
Hospital? 

Why  not  try  the  “tour  cure?” 

The  old  adage,  "physician  heal  thy- 
self,” became  “nurse  recruit  thyself,” 
when  52  registered  nurses  and  college 
seniors  in  bachelor  of  science  nursing 
courses  at  several  Ohio  colleges  toured 
the  Army's  medical  Mecca,  Ft.  Sam 
Houston,  TX. 

Fort  Sam,  as  it  is  known  to  those 
assigned  there,  is  the  home  of  three 
major  Army  medical  facilities  — Brooke 
Army  Medical  Center,  the  Health 
Services  Command,  and  the  Aca- 
demy of  Health  Sciences.  As  a major 
medical  facility,  the  post  also  doubles 
as  a major  medical  instruction  facility 
and  serves  as  the  site  for  the  basic 
orientation  into  the  Army  for  all 
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medical  corps  officers  and  enlisted 
personnel. 

The  idea  for  the  tour  was  developed 
by  CPT  Bryan  Sandberg,  nurse  re- 
cruiting officer  for  the  Cincinnati, 
Columbus  and  Cleveland,  DRCs.  He 
and  the  enlisted  nurse  recruiters  at 
each  DRC  believed  that  a chance  to 
see  Army  nurses  at  work  — coupled 
with  a chance  to  talk  to  young  Army 
Nurse  Corps  officers,  might  persuade 
a number  of  student  nurses  and  recent 
graduates  from  nursing  schools  to  try 
careers  as  Army  nurses. 

The  estimated  cost  was  about  $500 
for  each  of  the  60  or  so  persons  pro- 
jected for  the  tour  — a total  of  about 
$30,000.  Still,  if  the  tour  were  a success, 
the  expenditure  would  be  worthwhile. 

A total  of  33  student  nurses  and 
recent  RNs  from  the  Cleveland  area, 
10  from  Columbus  and  seven  from 
Cincinnati,  signed  up  for  the  trip. 
When  CPT  Lynn  Baldvins,  nurse  re- 
cruiting officer  for  the  Minneapolis 
and  Omaha  DRCs  learned  of  the  pro- 
posed tour,  two  of  her  prospective 
applicants  were  included.  The  52  stu- 
dents, combined  with  the  eight  pro- 
jected escorts,  resulted  in  a total  tour 
size  of  60. 


Visiting  nurses  tour  a M.U.S.T.  unit,  the 
Army’s  new  inflatable  field  hospital. 


While  each  DRC’s  Nurse  recruiters 
were  lining  up  the  students,  CPT 
Sandberg  was  working  with  the  staff 


at  Brooke  Army  Medical  Center  and 
the  other  medical  facilities  at  Ft.  Sam 
Houston  on  details  of  the  tour.  Flight 
schedules,  tour  itinerary,  hotel  reser- 
vations and  contracted  meals  were  all 
arranged  45  days  before  the  start  of 
the  tour.  Obtaining  tickets  for  the 
students  was  delayed  until  the  last 


Prospective  Army  nurses  receive  a brief- 
ing on  the  capabilities  of  a M.  U.S.  T.  unit 

moment  to  minimize  problems  with 
late  cancellations  and  substitutions. 

With  the  new  year  four  days  old, 
and  the  myriad  of  details  laid  to  rest, 
groups  of  student  nurses  and  nurse 
recruiters  gathered  at  the  airports 
closest  to  their  DRC  headquarters  to 
begin  the  trip. 

The  three  flights  — from  Cleveland, 
Cincinnati  and  Columbus  — met  the 
two  student  nurses  from  Omaha  at  St 
Louis,  and  the  combined  tour  pro- 
ceeded to  San  Antonio.  Met  by  Army 
buses  and  tour  escorts  from  Ft.  Sam 
Houston,  the  tour  group  was  taken  to 
a local  hotel  for  check-in  before  head- 
ing to  Ft  Sam  Officers  Club  for  dinner. 

At  the  dinner,  the  nurses  were  met 
by  several  young  Army  Nurse  Corps 
officers  — many  of  whom  were  from 
Ohio  or  graduates  of  schools  in  Ohio. 
They  were  also  greeted  by  several  of 
the  senior  nursing  staff  and  instructors, 
including;  COL  Mary  Kuntz,  chief  of 
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nursing  education  and  training  at 
Brooke  Army  Medical  Center:  COL 
Thomas  J.  Dougherty,  chief  of  the 
nursing  science  division  at  the  Aca- 
demy of  Health  Sciences;  and  COL 
Charles  Reddy,  chief  of  the  nursing 
division  at  the  Health  Services  Com- 
mand. 

The  junior  officers  who  acted  as 
hosts  to  the  visiting  students  and 
nurses  were:  first  lieutenants  Michelle 
Fournier,  Debra  Hill,  Ann  Wolford, 
Vincent  Drady,  Rodney  Darnes,  and 
2LT  Paula  Roberts.  At  the  dinner, 
each  junior  officer  joined  a table  of 
students  and  fielded  questions  about 


At  the  end  of  the  tour  nurses  were  given  a 
chance  to  sight-see  in  San  Antonio.  For 
many,  the  Alamo  museum  was  a must. 

Army  Nurse  Corps  opportunities. 
The  highlight  of  the  evening  was  an 
address  by  COL  Kuntz,  a native 
Ohioan,  who  described  her  experiences 
of  20  years  as  an  Army  nurse.  ‘Tm  not 
going  to  tell  you  to  join  the  Army 
Nurse  Corps,”  she  said.  “You  must 
make  that  decision  for  yourself.  I’m 
only  going  to  tell  you  why  I enjoy 
being  an  Army  nurse  and  some  of  the 
career  opportunities  for  nurses  in  the 
Army.” 

The  balance  of  the  first  evening 
was  spent  in  informal  discussion  with 
both  the  senior  officers  and  the  young 
Army  nurses  fielding  questions  from 
the  visitors. 

In  the  morning  the  visitors  re- 
ceived an  orientation  briefing  about 
the  training  and  the  work  performed 
by  Army  nurses.  The  visiting  nurses 
received  a command  briefing,  which 
was  followed  by  a panel  discussion 


featuring  several  junior  offiers. 

Following  lunch  at  the  Officers  club, 
the  students  were  taken  on  a tour  of 
the  post,  visiting  the  Army  medical 
museum,  a field  hospital,  bachelor 
and  married  officer  housing  facilities, 
and  the  major  medical  centers. 

The  evening  was  spent  at  a formal 
dinner  at  the  Hyatt  Regency  in  down- 
town San  Antonio,  after  which  the 
students  — escorted  by  the  recruiters 
— toured  San  Antonio’s  famed  river- 
walk. 

The  final  morning  of  the  visit  was 
spent  at  Ft.  Sam,  this  time  on  a tour  of 
the  Academy  of  Health  Sciences.  The 
nursing  students  were  shown  the 


Student  nurses  from  several  Ohio  nursing 
schools  discuss  Army  nursing  opportu- 
nities with  a regular  Army  nurse. 


medical  lab,  the  dental  treatment 
facility  and  the  x-ray  facility. 

The  icing  on  the  cake  for  the  re- 
cruiters came  early.  The  two  students 
from  Ohama  DRC  — Susan  and  Joel 
Schretenthaler  — had  already  com- 


pleted the  paperwork  for  ANC  Com- 
missioning before  coming  on  the  tour. 
Both  simply  wanted  to  get  a first-hand 
look  at  the  Army  nursing  programs 
before  agreeing  to  accept  commissions. 
They  were  so  impressed  by  what  they 
saw  that  they  asked  to  be  sworn  into 
the  Army  Nurse  Corps  before  leaving 
Ft.  Sam.  The  commissioning  cere- 
mony was  performed  by  COL  Dougherty. 

The  next  afternoon  was  free  time 
for  lunch  and  sightseeing  in  San 
Antonio.  Dozens  toured  the  Alamo 
while  others  saw  San  Antonio’s  Tower 
of  the  Americas,  where  a fine  restaurant 
and  spectacular  view  of  the  city  could 
be  enjoyed. 


Joel  and  Susan  Schretenthaler  take  the 
oath  of  commissioning  from  COL  Thomas 
J.  Dougherty,  chief  of  nursing  science 
division.  Academy  of  Health  Sciences,  Ft 
Sam  Houston,  TX. 

The  flight  home  was  anything  but 
subdued.  The  students  questioned 
their  recruiters,  seeking  more  informa- 
tion about  the  nursing  program. 

By  Monday  following  the  students' 
return  from  Texas,  26  had  submitted 
applications  for  commissioning  into 
the  Army  Nurse  Corps  and  another21 
were  scheduled  for  appointments 
with  nurse  recruiters  to  begin  pro- 
cessing paperwork. 

Of  the  52  nurses  and  nursing  stu- 
dents on  the  tour,  up  to  49,  including 
the  two  enlisted  at  San  Antonio,  could 
become  accessions  for  the  Army  Nurse 
Corps. 

The  success  of  the  tour  speaks  for 
itself.  Another  tour  is  planned  for  FY 
84,  aimed  at  nursing  students  now  in 
their  junior  year  at  Ohio  nursing  col- 
leges. !T 
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by  CPT  Marilyn  M.  White 
Baltimore-Washington  DRC 

What  makes  a successful  Quality 
of  Life  conference?  The  Baltimore- 
Washington  District  Recruiting  com- 
mand recently  answered  that  question 
by  adapting  Organizational  Effective- 
ness (OE)  techniques  to  produce  a suc- 
cessful and  effective  Quality  of  Life 


program.  The  conference  was  designed 
to  meet  the  neeeds  of  attendees,  gather 
information  useful  to  both  the  atten- 
dees and  the  organization’s  managers, 
and  serve  as  a building  block  to  future 
plans  and  operations  within  the  organi- 
zation. 

Captain  Marilyn  White  and  SEC  Val 
Atkinson  of  the  Baltimore-Washington 


DRC  began  plans  for  a QoL  conference 
by  seeking  assistance  from  two  Organ- 
izational Effectiveness  consultants. 
Together,  the  four  developed  a list  of 
seven  results  desired  from  the  con- 
ference: 

• Identify  strengths  and  concerns 

• Identify  solutions 

• Establish  communication  network 

• Elicit  participant  commitment 
to  make  network  work  and  to  be 
involved  with  families  in  the  command. 

• Instill  feeling  that  command  does 
care 

• Reenforce  shared  problems  and 
realization  that  one  is  not  alone. 

• Establish  spouse  commitment 
to  support  mission  accomplishment 
by  service  member. 

To  accomplish  these  results,  the 
theme  of  the  conference  was  set  to 
give  the  broadest  definition  to  Quality 
of  Life;  “my  world  and  all  that’s  in  it.’’ 

Defining  what  the  world  of  a recruiter 
in  the  field  is  really  like  created  an 
immediate  problem  for  the  con- 
ference planners.  If  the  question  of 
views  arose,  a method  must  be  developed 
for  exchanging  views  between  the 
people  representing  the  headquarters 
and  the  people  in  the  seven  recruiting 
areas.  In  addition,  different  view- 
points could  be  expected  from  mar- 
ried recruiters,  single  recruiters  and 
spouses  of  recruiters. 

The  solution  to  this  problem  was 
handled  by  dividing  the  list  of  desired 
results  into  content  and  process.  Con- 
tent items  were  those  that  could  be 
elicited  from  attendees,  then  ex- 
amined and  discussed,  including  iden- 
tifying strengths  and  concerns,  iden- 
tifying solutions  or  paths  to  accom- 
plishment, and  identifying  roles. 
Process  items  included  those  which 
were  more  difficult  to  measure  but 
which  were  more  important  in  terms 
of  long-range  organization  manage- 
ment and  change,  including  network, 
commitment,  feeling  that  command 


OoL  conference  attendees  illustrate  the  theme,  "my  world 
and  all  that’s  in  it  ” 


Using  Organizational  Effectiveness  techniques,  attendees 
discuss  their  strengths  and  concerns  to  identify  solutions. 


does  care,  sharing,  involvement,  and 
appreciation  of  what  each  is  contri- 
buting. 

With  the  theme  and  desired  results 
established,  an  agenda  for  the  two- 
day  conference  was  developed  and 
the  mechanics  were  set  in  motion. 
The  plan  was  approved  by  the  com- 
mander, and  funding  was  provided  by 
the  next  higher  headquarters.  Captain 
White  and  SFC  Atkins  gathered  ma- 
terials and  support  equipment,  fin- 
ished the  list  of  participants,  sent 
invitations,  and  coordinated  with  the 
hosting  motel.  The  OE  consultants 
tapped  into  the  Capitol  Area  Network 
for  Organizational  Effectiveness  for 
the  necessary  eight  consultants,  who 
represented  seven  commands.  Costs 
of  travel  and  housing  for  the  consul- 
tants were  paid  by  the  recruiting 
command. 

Every  activity  of  the  conference 
was  programmed  to  accomplish  a de- 
sired result.  Identifying  strengths, 
concerns  and  solutions  was  approached 
from  a system’s  view.  Quality  of  Life 
strengths  and  concerns,  for  example, 
were  approached  by  examining  them 
from  four  supporting  systems;  post, 
community,  unit  and  personal.  Post 
support  refers  to  all  activities,  facili- 
ties, groups  and  clubs  in  the  civilian 
sector.  Unit  refers  to  rules,  require- 
ments, support  and  assistance  pro- 
vided by  the  unit.  Finally,  personal 
refers  to  all  the  support  the  recruiter 


finds  within  family,  friends,  and  self. 

Each  group  at  the  conference  made 
a list  of  concerns  and  recommen- 
dations, and  identified  who  could 
solve  the  concerns  or  act  upon  the 
recommendations.  Attendees  also 
submitted  a final  written  evaluation 
of  the  conference  to  allow  for  any 
last-minute  comments  or  recommen- 
dations. 

Events  following  the  conference 
demonstrated  that  the  activities  were 
both  useful  and  effective. 

One  of  the  irritants  surfaced  was 
too  many  meetings  at  headquarters. 
This  required  a 60-  to  90-minute  drive 
and  involved  a day  in  meeting.  When 
the  commander  learned  of  this  irritant, 
he  cancelled  some  meetings  and  con- 
solidated others  to  occur  on  the  same 
day.  These  changes  saved  money  in 
travel  costs  and  also  increased  pro- 
ductivity. 

A fusion  group  — a group  of  vol- 
unteers — formed  at  the  conference 
met  to  study  a scheduled  sales  seminar. 
The  agenda  for  the  seminar  included 
such  topics  as  alcohol  and  drug  abuse, 
equal  opportunity,  and  safety.  Based 
on  data  gathered  at  the  conference, 
the  group  created  a more  responsive 
agenda  to  include  super  learning,  time 
and  stress  management,  one-to-one 
communications,  recruiting  overview, 
survivor's  benefits,  CHAMPUS 
and  “cheap  thrills”  — inexpensive 
trips  available  through  the  installa- 
tion travel  offices. 


Lack  of  time  with  family  was  another 
issue  that  arose  during  the  conference. 
Planning  social  functions  which  did 
not  include  children  was  resulting  in 
resentments  among  recruiters.  One 
area  commander  dealt  with  this  pro- 
blem directly  by  planning  a covered- 
dish  party  to  include  the  children. 

Another  result  of  the  conference 
was  that  a pre-conference  initiative, 
the  Quality  of  Life  Newsletter,  was 
improved  and  enhanced.  The  first 
issue  of  the  newsletter  had  been 
printed  two  months  before  the  con- 
ference. The  problem  surfaced  was 
that  while  it  contained  useful  infor- 
mation, the  paper  didn’t  reach  the 
home.  The  simple  solution  to  this  was 
to  mail  the  newsletter  directly  to  the 
home.  In  addition,  the  newsletter  was 
enhanced  by  including  a page  of  news 
from  each  area  to  help  families  know 
what  was  going  on  in  their  area,  and 
help  them  feel  included. 

Probably  the  most  important  out- 
come of  the  conference  was  a new 
and  renewed  appreciation  of  each 
person  and  his  or  her  talents.  Associa- 
tions that  previously  had  been  strictly 
business  were  now  friendships.  All 
attendees  got  to  know  each  other  as 
people  rather  than  just  names  or  sta- 
tistics. This  spirit  of  giving,  sharing 
and  solving  has  continued  in  life  after 
the  symposium. 
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SPECIAL  FORCES 


SPECIAL  FORCES  MISSION 

The  primary  mission  of  Special  Forces  is  to  conduct 
unconventional  warfare  operations  — with  the  interre- 
lated fields  of  guerrilla  warfare,  evasion  and  escape, 
subversion,  and  sabotage  — in  support  of  American 
military  objectives.  Special  Forces  “A"  detachments  are 
also  capable  of  performing  special  operations  and  foreign 
internal  defense  missions. 

During  peacetime  or  war.  Special  Forces  detachments 
conduct  joint  operations  with  allied  military  units,  who 
are  referred  to  as  counterpart  forces.  In  order  to  conduct 
these  highly  sensitive  and  important  missions  with 
counterpart  forces.  Special  Forces  "A”  detachments  are 
language  trained  and  area  oriented.  This  means  that  all 
detachments  are  targeted  to  specific  areas  of  the  world 
and  are  required  to  learn  the  language,  geography, 
customs  and  traditions  of  that  area.  This  enables  them  to 
work  cohesively  with  the  local  population. 

"The  small  teams  we  send  to  many  cor- 
ners of  the  world  are  the  cutting  edge  of 
our  coalition  strategy,  and  are  frequently 
the  only  visible  manifestation  of  United 
States  interests.’’ 

General  Glenn  Otis 
Commander,  TRADOC 


Gabriel  Detachment 


by  SFC  Ron  Staszcuk 
VXIII  Airborne  Corps  PAO,  Ft  Bragg 

The  Army’s  Special  Forces  Gabriel 
Detachment  is  organized  to  increase 
public  understanding  of  Special  For- 
ces by  explaining  their  capabilities 
and  by  demonstrating  some  of  the 
unique  skills  of  the  Special  Forces. 
The  detachment  demonstrates  un- 
conventional warfare  capabilities  both 
at  Ft.  Bragg  and  in  outside  communities. 

These  performances  support  re- 
cruiting objectives  by  appealing  to 
prospective  enlistees  and  by  inform- 
ing the  general  public  of  one  of  the 
many  professional  jobs  in  the  Army. 
Because  the  demonstrations  appeal  to 
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a wide  variety  of  audiences  of  all  age 
groups,  use  of  the  Gabriel  Detach- 
ment has  proved  to  be  an  effective 
way  for  recruiters  to  achieve  their 
recruiting  goals  and  to  gain  support 
from  the  general  public. 

Captain  George  Johnson,  executive 
officer  of  the  Gabriel  Detachment, 
said  that  in  his  two  years  with  the 
Detachment  he  can’t  recall  a DRC  that 
hasn't  done  well  getting  leads  and 
establishing  rapport  with  schools  and 
community  leaders  through  the 
demonstrations. 

Commanded  by  CPT  Glenn  S. 
Vavra,  the  detachment  consists  of 
two  Special  Forces  operational  “A” 


units  assigned  to  the  2d  and  3d  Bat- 
talions, 5th  Special  Forces  Group 
(Airborne),  1st  Special  Operations 
Command,  Ft.  Bragg.  These  detach- 
ments have  real-world  operational 
missions  and  are  required  to  perform 
annual  field  training  missions.  Gabriel 
Detachment  was  organized  to  demon- 
strate the  wide  variety  of  skills  and 
training  required  to  accomplish  the 
unique  missions  of  Special  Forces. 

In  1982,  the  team  made  over  350 
appearances  before  audiences  in  17 
states  from  New  York  to  Nevada  in 
addition  to  more  than  100  demonstra- 
tions at  Ft.  Bragg.  For  their  efforts  in 
creating  a better  public  understanding 

all 
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and  appreciation  of  the  US  Army  and 
for  enhancing  the  relationship  be- 
tween military  and  civilian  commun- 
ities throughout  the  US,  the  Gabriel 
Detachment  was  recently  awarded 
the  Department  of  the  Army  Com- 
munity Relations  Award  of  Excellence. 

The  type  of  demonstration  per- 
formed by  Gabriel  Detachment  is  de- 
termined by  audience  size,  location, 
facility,  and  availability  of  aircraft. 
During  the  demonstrations,  each 
member  describes  his  duties  in  a for- 
eign language  and  in  English.  Each 
member  also  demonstrates  hand-to- 
hand  combat  techniques  and  can  per- 
form helicopter  and  static  rappelling. 

The  Gabriel  Detachment  performs 
for  high  school  and  college  classes  of 
from  25  to  120  people,  or  general 
assemblies  of  from  250  to  1,000  people. 
It  also  performs  for  the  general  public 
at  county  or  state  fairs,  annual  com- 
munity festivals  or  commemorative 
events,  and  community  organization 
meetings. 

The  size  of  the  presentation  — two-, 
four-  or  six-man  — is  generally  deter- 
mined by  the  size  and  type  of  audience. 
Each  team  has  a unique  presentation 
tailored  to  specific  audiences. 

Two-man  performances  are  ideal 
for  high  school  or  college  classes  in 
history,  government,  current  affairs, 
foreign  language  or  ROTC.  They  are 


Special  Forces  soldiers  lower  litter  patient  down  a tower. 


also  ideal  for  community  groups  of  up 
to  50  people. 

These  demonstrations  consist  of  an 
explanation  of  Special  Forces  activities, 
their  training  and  history,  and  a de- 
scription of  each  individual’s  duties  in 
both  a foreign  language  and  English. 
There  is  also  an  explanation  of  some 
Special  Forces  equipment,  a seven- 
minute  video  (VRC)  tape  on  Special 


Forces,  and  a question  and  answi;r 
period.  The  total  presentation  is  45  to 
60  minutes  long. 

Four-man  demonstrations  are  best 
suited  for  audiences  of  150  to  250 
people,  and  six-man  performances 
are  most  effective  with  audiences  of 
250  or  more  at  schools  or  public  events. 
These  performances  also  include  the 
foreign  language  presentation,  hand- 
to-hand  combat,  and  Special  Forces 
equipment  presentation,  in  additit)n 
to  rappelling  from  a fixed  structure  or 
from  a helicopter. 

Gabriel  Detachment  performances 
are  planned  to  enhance  the  |)rofes- 
sional  image  of  the  Army  and  to  assist 
recruiters  by  projecting  this  image  to 
the  general  public.  Gonseciuently,  all 
Gabriel  Detachment  performanct.'s 
place  emphasis  on  the  importance-  ot 
education,  physical  fitness,  and  the 
responsibilities  associated  with  seiz- 
ing in  the  US  Army. 

The  Special  l-'orces  Gabriel  Detach- 
ment has  an  information  packet  a\  ail- 
able.  For  more  information,  contact: 


Gabriel  Detachment  members  demonstrate  defense  against  multiple  attacks. 


XVIII  Airborne  Corps  PAO 
c/o  Community  Relations 
Ft  Bragg,  NC  28307 
Phone:  CML:  (910)  3e6-5401/1211 
AV:236-8401/2122 
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Special  Forces  ‘ A’  Detachments 


SPECIAL  FORCES  SOLDIERS  DISPLAY  VARIOUS  TYPES  OF  INFILTRATION  EQUIP- 
MENT. From  left:  rough  terrain  parachute  equipment;  static  line  deployable  para- 
chute system;  the  high  altitude  low  opening  (HALO)  parachute  which  enables 
parachutists  to  exit  an  aircraft  at  35,000  feet  and  travel  a distance  over  ground  of  35 
kilometers  to  a predetermined  landing  point;  closed-circuit  scuba  gear;  climbing 
rope  and  M21  system  for  long-range,  high  accuracy  target  engagement. 


All  soldiers  assigned  to  Special 
I’orces  detachments  are  three-time 
volunteers.  They  volunteer  first  by 
enlistitig  in  the  Army,  then  for  para- 
chute training,  and  finally  for  the 
SfH’cial  I’orces  Qualification  Course. 

The  basic  operational  unit  of  Spe- 
cial Forces  is  the  twelve-man  oimra- 
lional  "A"  detachim'nt.  It  consists  of 
two  commissioned  (d  I icers(  A captain 
who  commands  thi'  detachment,  and 
a I'irst  Lieutenant  who  sr’rvtrs  as  the 
(’X(’cutiv(!  officer)  and  tfui  non- 
commissioned officers  who  ar(;  spt'- 
cialists  in  otie  of  fiv(.>  Special  Forces 
combat  skills,  describeil  bfilow: 

11  B The  senior  non-commissioned 
officer  of  the  detachment,  a Master 
Sergeant,  and  his  assistant  are  re- 
sponsible for  planning  all  operations, 
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training,  and  intelligence  matters  for 
the  detachment. 

lie  The  Light  and  Heavy  Weapons 
leaders  are  trained  in  all  aspects  of 
American,  allied  and  opposing  force 
weapons  as  well  as  in  modern  battle- 
field tactics. 

12B  The  Detachment  Engineer  and 
his  assistants  are  trained  in  construc- 
tion and  demolition  techniques  that 
are  necessary  for  use  by  the  detach- 
ment in  peacetime  or  during  war. 

91B  The  Medical  Specialist  and 
his  assistant  are  trained  in  all  aspects 
of  medical  care  (including  first  aid, 
minor  surgery  and  dental  care),  and 
are  prepared  to  organize  and  maintain 
field  hospitals. 

31V  The  Radio  Operator  Supe- 
visor  and  his  assistant  are  responsible 


for  maintaining  a secure  communica- 
tions link,  with  sophisticated  com- 
munications equipment,  between  the 
detachment  in  the  field  and  higher 
headquarters. 

In  addition  to  being  an  expert  in  one 
specific  skill,  each  Special  Forces“A" 
Detachment  member  receives  cross 
training  in  the  other  skills  so  that  each 
is  able  to  perform  the  duties  of  other 
detachment  members.  “A"  Detach- 
ment members  are  trained  in  wilder- 
ness survival,  hand-to-hand  combat 
techniques,  small  unit  tactics,  and  as 
military  instructors  and  advisors. 

During  collective  training  missions. 
Special  Forces  “A”  Detachments  per- 
fect advanced  infiltration  skills  such 
as  high  altitude  and  low  opening 
(HALO)  military  free-fall  parachuting 
methods  and  surface  or  underwater 
(SCUBA)  combat  swimming  techni- 
ques. Each  detachment  conducts 
environmental  training  in  mountain, 
desert,  jungle  or  arctic  areas,  which 
enables  them  to  perform  their  missions 
anywhere  in  the  world.  % 


A Gabriel  Detachment  member  explains 
the  Soviet  RPG  7,  a medium  anti  tank 
weapon. 
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by  Julie  Simon 
Des  Moines  DRC 


A trio  of  Pentagon  Foreign  Area 
Officers  (FAOs)  was  recently  hosted 
by  the  Des  Moines  DRC.  This  is  the 
first  time  Army  Foreign  Area  Officers 
have  visited  the  field  to  talk  with 
students,  educators  and  local  com- 
munity members. 

Jim  Monk,  DRC  Education  Coordi- 
nator, received  a request  from  Mar- 
shalltown Community  College(MCC) 
for  speakers  on  foreign  policy.  Several 
telephone  calls  later,  Monk  was  in 
touch  with  the  Pentagon,  and  it  was 
decided  that  three  Army  FAOs  en 
route  to  speak  to  business  leaders  at 
the  annual  Reserve  Officer  Associa- 
tion convention  in  Jackson,  MS 
would  be  diverted  fora  two-day  swing 
through  Iowa. 

The  officers,  LTC  Joseph  Berger, 
Jr.,  LTC  James  Sivells,  and  MAJ  Fred 
Zilian,  Jr.,  are  from  the  Office  of 
Strategy,  Planning  and  Policy.  They 
are  specialists  in  the  areas  of  Asia 
(LTC  BergerJ,  Latin  America  (LTC 
SivellsJ  and  Europe  (MAJ  ZilianJ. 

Marshalltown  Community  College, 
Marshalltown,  lA  was  the  first  stop 
for  the  officers.  After  an  informal 


to  Iowa 


lunch  with  faculty  and  administrators, 
the  FAOs  gave  a formal  presentation 
to  students,  faculty  and  members  of 
the  Marshalltown  community.  During 
a question-and-answer  period  follow- 
ing the  presentation,  the  Marshall- 
town audience  enjoyed  an  impromptu 
debate  brought  on  by  a question  about 
the  Falkland (MalvinasJ  Islands.  LTC 
Berger  served  as  “moderator"  while 
LTC  Sivells  gave  the  Argentine  view 
and  MAJ  Zilian  presented  the  British 
perspective. 

Before  departing  for  Cedar  Rapids 
and  Iowa  City,  the  FAOs,  accom- 
panied by  Jim  Monk,  were  given  a 
brief  tour  of  the  Amana  Colonies, 
Iowa’s  unique  Amish  settlement. 

In  Cedar  Rapids,  the  officers  made 
three  presentations  to  over  800  stu- 
dents and  staff  at  Washington  High 
School.  Attendance  at  the  foreign  af- 


fairs presentation  was  on  a voluntary 
basis,  and  school  officials  were  very 
pleased  with  the  turnout.  Sluilents 
were  eager  to  ask  ciuestions,  and  LTC 
Berger  noted  that  they  seemt;d  (es- 
pecially perceptive  and  aware  ot 
world  affairs. 

The  tour  concluded  in  Iowa  City, 
where  discussions  were  held  with 
faculty  and  ROI'C  members  at  the 
University  of  Iowa.  The  Foreign  Area 
Officers  commented  that  it  was  not 
only  enjoyable,  but  necessary,  for 
them  to  get  out  of  Washington,  D(] 
and  talk  with  fellow  Americans.  "It  is 
very  important  that  we  stay  in  touch 
with  the  thoughts  of  our  neighbors 
and  friends,”  said  LTC  Berger. 

The  officers  said  that  many  "high 
quality"  questions  were  asked  at  each 
of  the  presentations.  Included  were 
questions  on  NATO,  the  Caribbean 
Basin,  the  Near  East,  the  Green  Berets, 
Nicaragua  and  Greek-Turkish  rela- 
tions. 

Des  Moines  DRC  Education  Coor- 
dinator Monk  said  that  the  tour  was  a 
"big  plus”  for  the  Army  image  among 
students  and  educators,  and  Iowa 
school  officials  expressed  equal  ex- 
citement about  the  program.  Marshall- 
town Community  College  Commu- 
nity Services  Director,  Deloy  Davidsen 
was  enthusiastic  about  the  reception 
given  to  the  officers.  "It  was  really 
special  to  have  people  from  the  Pen- 
tagon come  to  our  town  and  meet  on  a 
one-to-one  basis  with  the  people  of 
Iowa,”  he  said.  Counselors  at  Wash- 
ington High  School  commented  that 
students  and  faculty  were  impressed 
with  the  intelligence  and  sincerity  of 
the  officers. 

Local  Army  recruiters  also  came  to 
the  schools  for  the  presentations. 
Monk  said  the  "positive  picture”  pre- 
sented by  the  officers  should  help 
improve  the  relationship  between  r 
cruiters  and  schools  in  Iowa. 


* 


MAjmnrnni  mrm  MUitt  FImminm  mm  t-rxtmimmiim 

discusses  foreign  policy  issues. 
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S Rings  and  Things 

Recent  recipients  of  recruiter  rings  and  gold  badges  appear  below.  Inquiries  concerning  these  listings  may  be  addressed 
to  the  USAREC  Awards  Branch,  or  phone  AV  459-3871,  commercial  (312]  926-3036. 

RECRUITER  RINGS 


CLEVELAND 

SFC  William  H.  Vineyard 

COLUMBUS 

SSG  Gregory  L.  Rice 

DENVER 

SFC  Leslie  G.  Swanson 


DES  MOINES 

SSG  Michael  J.  Blackwell 

HARRISBURG 

SFC  Joseph  E.  Fratiello 
SFC  James  R.  Wallinglon,  Jr. 

HONOLULU 

MSG  Gabriel  M.  Kila 
SFC  James  L.  Shinault 


MIAMI 

SSG  Jerry  Pasquino 

NASHVILLE 

SFC  David  M.  Matthews 

PHOENIX 

GS7  Freddie  A.  Green 


SAN  JUAN 

SFC  Jesus  M.  Marrero-Vale 

ST  LOUIS 

MSG  Billy  J.  Young 

SYRACUSE 

SFC  A1  M.  Adams 


ALBANY 

SSG  Earl  S.  Williams 

ALBUQUERQUE 

SSG  Oliver  Garcia 

ATLANTA 

SFC  Richard  G.  Dickens 
SSG  Edwin  I , Finch 
SFC  Stanie  Hopwood 
SSG  Wally  Knotts 
SFC  Allen  McGill 
SSG  David  Reavis 

BECKLEY 

SSG  Danny  L.  Alexander 
SSG  David  M.  Long 

BOSTON 

GS7  Patrick  llnwicy 

CHARLOTTE 

SFC  William  C.  Bynum.  Jr. 
SFC  David  (L  Gagnon  • 
SSG  Robert  J.  Griggs 
SFC  Anthony  F.  Marascio 
SFC  Judy  A.  McDonald 

CLEVELAND 

SSG  Curtis  Black 
SSG  Larry  FL  Painter 
SFC  John  Robinson 
SSG  Frederick  G.  Welton 


COLUMBIA 

SSG  John  H.  Herlihy  III 
SSG  Nathaniel  Smith 

COLUMBUS 

SSG  John  A.  Collins 

DALLAS 

SSG  John  W.  Crawford 
SFC  John  R.  Droll 
SSG  Ronny  F.  Horner 
SFC  Daniel  F.  Szarek 

DENVER 

SSG  Michael  R.  Atkinson 
SSG  Martin  Barnes 
SSG  Paul  M.  Bonde 
SFC  Kenneth  M.  Haats 
SSG  Robert  E.  Haney 
SFC  Michael  Hayes 
SSG  Barry  M.  Nelson 
SSG  Ronald  Sanders 
SSG  I’hilip  J.  York 

DETROIT 

SFC  Ray  Hill 
SGT  William  Newton 

HARRISBURG 

SFC  Robert  A.  Werner 

HONOLULU 

SFC  Issac  Kukahiko 


GOLD  BADGES 


SFC  Antanacio  U.  Manibusan 

HOUSTON 

SSG  Raymond  L.  Eason 
SFC  Terry  L.  Hollar 
SFC  Lloyd  P.  McDonald 

JACKSON 

SSG  Bernice  M.  Weatherspoon 

JACKSONVILLE 

SSG  Rudolph  Parker,  Jr. 

KANSAS  CITY 

GS7  Linda  Calligan 
SSG  Dale  Starling 

LITTLE  flOCK 

SFC  Andrew  Powell 
SSG  Alfred  G.  Snipes 

LOS  ANGELES 

SSG  Scott  Dudstan 
SSG  Clarence  Stiffler 

LOUISVILLE 

SSG  Robert  E.  Poe 

MIAMI 

SFC  Wayne  Glubiak 
SSG  Daniel  H.  Greitzewr 

SSG  Daniel  H.  Greitzer 
.SFC  Raymond  F.  May 
SFC  Jesse  J.  McIntyre 


SSG  Jimmy  Ramsey 
SSG  Dwight  F.  Thayer 

MILWAUKEE 

SSG  Richard  Kohlman 
SFC  Carlos  R.  Stimson 

MONTGOMERY 

SSG  James  F.  Clements 
SSG  Larry  Deck 
SSG  David  W,  Heatherly 
SFC  Ronald  Jones 

NASHVILLE 

SSG  Thomas  D.  Ashwander 
SFC  Tommie  L.  Davidson 
SSG  Dana  L.  Folk 
SFC  Richard  E.  Hyser 
SSG  William  D.  Hickey 
SFC  Richard  Mauro 

OKLAHOMA  CITY 

SSG  Walter  A.  Melton 
SFC  Michael  E.  Harvey 

OMAHA 

SSG  John  D.  Veal,  Jr. 

PITTSBURGH 

SFC  Francis  Sinclair 

PHOENIX 

SSG  Daniel  Barnes 
SSG  Gena  Wilson 


RALEIGH 

SGT  M.  T.  Hicks 

RICHMOND 

SSG  Dennis  R.  Burlingame 
SFC  Joseph  T.  Coachman 
SSG  Shirley  M.  Schoolfield 

SALT  LAKE  CITY 

SSG  Gary  T.  Martinez 

SAN  ANTONIO 

SSG  David  L.  Hastings 
SSG  Chester  Lewis,  Jr. 

SAN  JUAN 

SSG  Juan  A.  Ramos-Batista 

SEATTLE 

SFC  Lyle  C.  Cottrell 
SSG  Tommy  R.  Johnson 
SSG  Frank  E.  Thompson 
SFC  Patrick  J.  Yasenak 

SYRACUSE 

SFC  James  M.  Patrick 


Diagnostiic  Test; 
August/September  1 983  Answers 


1 . b - (USAREC  Reg  350-7,  Page  3-1  2,  Para  3-9). 

2.  c • (USAREC  Reg  350-7,  Appendix  C). 

3.  d - (USAREC  Reg  350-7,  Page  2-3,  Para  2-7a(3),  Note. 

4.  c - (USAREC  Reg  350-7,  2-53,  Para  1 ). 

5.  a - (USAREC  Reg  350-7,  Page  2-3,  para  2-7a(5),  Note. 

6.  e - (USAREC  Reg  350-7,  2-3c). 

7.  b • (USAREC  Reg  350-7,  Para  2-7a(7)). 

8.  b - (USAREC  350-7,  Para  2-7a(5)). 

9.  a - 

1 0.  a - (USAREC  Reg  350-7,  Chap  2,  Appendix  D,  Page  2-1 1 , Para  1 ). 


11 . b - (USAREC  Reg  350-7,  Chap  2,  Para  2-20). 

12.  d - (USAREC  Reg  350-7,  Chap  2,  para  2-30(c)). 

13.  b - (USAREC  Reg  350-7,  Chap  2,  Para  2-32(8)). 

14.  d - 

1 5.  a - (USAREC  Reg  350-7,  Chap  2,  Appendix  F,  page  2-14,  Para  3). 

16.  b-  (AR  601-210  Chap  5,  Sec  XIII,  Para  5-42). 

17.  c - (AR  601-210  Chap  5,  Sec  VIII,  Para  5-22). 

1 8.  b - (USAREC  Reg  350-7,  Chap  2,  Appendix  A,  para  4j). 

19.  c - (AR  601-210  Chap  5,  Sec  XI  Para  5-32(3)). 

20.  c - (AR  601-210  Chap  5.  Sec  XIX,  Para  5-65(2)). 
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S USAREC  Today 


‘Family  Week'  nears 

FORT  SHERIDAN,  IL—  "All  regions  and  the  Recruiting 
Support  Center  have  identified  a ‘Family  of  the  Year’  in 
conjunction  with  USAREC  Family  Week,”  stated  CPT 
Carl  K.  Doane,  Chief  of  USAREC’s  Quality  of  Life 
Branch. 

Family  week  activities  will  be  observed  throughout 
the  command  November  20-26  in  conjunction  with  DoD 
Military  Family  Week  and  National  Family  Week.  The 
latter  is  an  observance  established  a year  ago  by  joint 
resolution  of  Congress. 

“USAREC  will  recognize  the  six  identified  families  of 
the  year  during  the  fall  mission  assignment  conferences,” 
Doane  added. 

Criteria  used  to  select  the  USAREC  families  included 
the  following: 

• Professionally  successful,  close-knit,  with  family 
members  being  understanding  and  supportive  of  each 
other. 

• Involved  in  programs  to  help  other  families. 

• Involved  in  programs  to  help  develop  the  youth  in 
their  community. 

• Involved  in  church  programs. 

• Developed  a better  image  of  the  Army  as  a result  of 
their  contributions. 

"We  have  asked  that  the  regions  and  DRC  plan  local 
activities  in  support  of  Family  Week,”  Doane  added.  “I 
expect  the  observances  to  range  from  family  picnics  to 
recognition  ceremonies.” 

CSM  Smith  to  retire 

FORT  SHERIDAN,  IL — USAREC’s  Command  Sergeant 
Major  Geoffrey  S.  Smith  will  begin  terminal  leave  in  late 
October  in  conjunction  with  his  pending  retirement 
scheduled  for  December  31.  As  of  the  end  of  August,  a 
successor  had  not  been  named  though  a decision  was 
expected  in  early  September. 

The  Command  Sergeant  Major  will  return  with  his 
wife,  Carroll,  and  his  daughter  and  son  to  Orlando,  FL, 
his  home  of  record,  and  open  an  equipment  services 
business.  He  served  as  USAREC’s  Command  Sergeant 
Major  since  September  1982  after  a year  in  the  corres- 
ponding position  at  Midwest  Region. 

“If  I have  any  parting  comments.  I’d  say  have  faith  in 
your  supervisors  and  the  way  the  mission  is  delegated 
down  regardless  of  the  type  of  mission,”  Smith  stated. 
"The  mission  is  always  well  thought  out  with  many 
underlying  variables  applying  that  often  make  it  difficult 


to  totally  understand  it. 

"Don’t  develop  tunnel  vision,"  the  Command  Sergeant 
Major  added.  "Try  to  keep  the  broad  scope  ol  things  in 
perspective.” 

“Also,  keep  your  spouse  informed  because  they  are 
important  to  you  and  to  the  Army.  Far  too  often,  spouses 
react  on  limited  knowledge  and  understanding  of  what’s 
going  on  because  the  servicemember  didn't  take  the  time 
to  keep  them  current.  Our  families  are  an  essential  asset 
to  a rewarding  career.  Let's  make  sure  our  families  feel 
part  of  our  total  lives.” 

Reflecting  on  his  tour  with  USAREC,  Smith  is  dis- 
appointed that  he  was  unable  to  visit  all  district  recruiting 
commands  as  Command  Sergeant  Major.  "I  got  to  38 
DRC.  That’s  18  I didn’t  visit.  That's  a lot.” 

"As  the  nation's  economy  continues  to  improve,  the 
successful  recruiter  will  be  the  one  who  knows  the 
recruiting  system  and  applies  his  knowledge.  The  better 
they  know  their  job  and  the  more  they  apply  the  principles, 
the  more  successful  they  will  be,”  he  reflected. 

"In  the  next  few  years,  ’walk-in’  traffic  will  be  a thing 
of  the  past.  Our  enlistments  will  be  recruiter  generated 
which  places  that  much  more  emphasis  on  the  proficient 
soldier  who  is  on  recruiting  duty.” 

C/S  retirement  letter 

WASHINGTON,  D.C.  — In  a recent  letter  to  Representa- 
tive Les  Aspin  of  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee, 
Army  Chief  of  Staff  General  John  A.  Wickham  Jr., 
voiced  his  concern  about  the  prospect  for  congressional 
changing  of  the  military  retirement  system. 

Aspin  chairs  the  subcommittee  on  Military  Personnel 
and  Compensation  which  has  held  hearings  on  the 
military  retirement  system. 

The  General  began  his  letter  with  a reference  to  the 
analysis  of  the  system  being  conducted  by  the  Fifth 
Quadrennial  Review  of  Military  compensation.  He  said, 
“We  need  to  evaluate  the  results  of  that  study  before 
considering  changes.” 

The  Chief  of  Staff  also  wrote,  "Soldiers  serve  in  a 
unique  profession  . . . Moreover,  readiness  and  combat 
capability  call  for  vigorous,  robust,  youthful  military 
forces.  In  order  to  achieve  such  forces,  the  retirement 
system  must  provide  for  early  retirement.” 

“In  my  view,  the  present  retirement  system  has  served 
the  Army  and  the  nation  well.  I see  no  reason  to  change 
it.  I solicit  your  support  in  assuring  that  no  ad\erse 
actions  are  taken  which  would  affect  our  ability  to  allraet 
and  retain  quality  career  people.” 
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S Diagnostic  Test 


OCTOBER  1983 


1 . To  enlist  as  a HSDG,  an  applicant  who  claims  1 2 years  of 
foreign  education  must: 

a.  Produce  the  diploma  from  the  foreign  school. 

b.  Be  interviewed  by  the  Area  Commander. 

c.  Pass  a GED  test. 

d.  Enlist  as  a NHSG. 

2.  The  primary  responsibility  for  training  a new  recruiter  rests 
with: 

a.  Area  PD  c.  Station  Commander 

b.  Assistant  Area  Commander  d.  DRC  SGM 

3.  When  having  a DEP/COI  function,  it  is  essential  that  you: 

a.  Spend  no  more  than  $6/0EP.  c.  Have  at  least  three  guests 

per  DOD  attendee. 

b.  Spend  no  more  than  S12/COI.  d.  All  of  the  above. 

4.  TTE  4th  and  9th  month  evaluations  will  occur  over  a period  of 
days  during  the  4th  and  9th  month  and  be  completed  by  the  end 
of  the  4th  and  9th  month. 

a.  True b.  False 

5.  When  USAR  recruiting  personnel  are  assigned,  RA  recruiters 
will  share  access  to  all  available  LRL,  to  include  ASVAB  printouts. 

a.  True b.  False 

6.  The  remarks  section  of  USAREC  FM  446  will  be  used  for: 

a.  Assistant  Area  Commander  comments. 

b.  Narrative  of  who,  what,  where,  when  and  how  activities 
were  accomplished. 

c.  Area  Commander  inspection  results. 

7.  What  form  is  the  only  valid  agreement  that  exists  between 
the  person  and  DA  upon  enlistment  in  the  RA  and  the  USAR? 

a.  DD  Form  1966  c.  DA  Form  3072-1 

b.  DD  Form  4 series,  together  d.  DA  Form  1 966 

with  all  required  accompany- 
ing documents 

8.  The  planning  guide  is  part  of: 

a.  RBMS  c.  RAMS 

b.  RSMS  d.  RDMS 

9.  The  Prospect  Card  File  Div  V (Gen  Res)  contains  cards  on: 

a.  Prospects,  MOD,  DEP,  and  DTP. 

b.  Cards  on  applicants  shipped  to  MEPS. 

c.  Cards  on  prospects  who  are  permanently  rejected. 

d.  Cards  on  prospects  with  no  current  follow  up  value. 


10.  One  Hundred  percent  of  senior  lists  will  be  received/con- 
structed NLT: 

a.  30  Apr  c.  30  Sep 

b.  30  Jul  d.  30  Dec 

1 1 . REACT  cards  will  be  maintained  in  the until  the 

individual  has  agreed  to  an  appointment. 

a.  Shipped/Pending  c.  Monthly 

b.  Daily  d.  Recruiter  Planning  Guide 

12.  COI/VIP  cards  will  be  destroyed  when  it  is  determined  they 
are  no  longer  of  value. 

a.  True b.  False 

13.  Mid-range  planning  will  cover  scheduled  and/or  planned 
activities  for  the: 

a.  Next  2 weeks  c.  Next  3 months 

b.  Next  30  days  d.  None  of  the  above 

1 4.  All  leads  on  an  ASVAB  list  that  are  not  disqualified  as  a result 
of  initial  contact  will  be  transferred  to  the  appropriate  school 
LRL  within  90  days  of  the  date  of  ASVAB. 

a.  True b.  False 

1 5.  Ayear-round  school  recruiting  program  should  begin  during 
the  month  of: 

a.  June  c.  August 

b.  July  d.  September 

16.  A retest  can  be  given  if  an  applicant  is  qualified  for  enlist- 
ment but  not  qualified  for  a specific  enlistment  option  or  program. 

a.  True b.  False 

17.  To  be  considered  completes  high  school  list  must  contain  at 

least  percent  of  the  class  enrollment? 

a.  70  c.  80 

b.  75  d.  85 

18.  The  term  MOD  means  that  an  applicant  is  medically  qualified 
for  enlistment  into  the  Delayed  Entry  Program. 

a.  True b.  False 

19.  USAR  enlistments  in  the  DTP  will  be  maintained  in  the . 

a.  Shipped/Pending  c.  Monthly 

b.  Daily 

20.  The  Planning  Guide  will  reflect: 

a.  Confirmed  appointments  c.  Training  attended 

b.  Scheduled  school  visits  d.  All  of  the  above 
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Tactical  Satellite/Microwave  Systems  Operator 


Story  and  photos 
by  Steve  Blizard 
Ft  Gordon  PAO 

Among  the  many  skills  required  of 
signal  soldiers  today  is  that  of  Tacti- 
cal Satellite  Microwave  System  Op- 
erator (MOS26Q),  taught  at  Fort  Gor- 
don. 

The  26Q  course  is  designed  to  give 
students  the  basic  knowledge  to  per- 
form within  their  specialty,  following 
12  weeks  and  three  days  of  training. 

According  to  Mr.  R.D.  Mains, 
supervisor  of  the  26Q  course,  students 
will  spend  the  first  four  weeks  and 
three  days  of  training  in  a classroom 
environment  followed  by  eight  weeks 
of  field  training. 

During  classroom  training,  students 
are  taught  basic  operation,  mainte- 
nance and  trouble-shooting  of  the 
multi-channel  communications  equip- 
ment. “The  multi-channel  equipment 
has  the  capability  of  feeding  24  dif- 
ferent telephone  circuits  through  cable 
or  tactical  microwave  radio  equip- 
ment at  one  time,”  Mains  said. 

Once  the  26Q  students  finish  their 
first  four  weeks  and  three  days  of 
instruction,  they  move  out  of  the  class- 
room to  a simulated  field  environment 
in  the  Willard  training  area,  located  in 
a cleared  out  section  of  Georgia  pine 
trees. 

While  in  this  phase  of  training, 
students  are  taught  the  operation, 
maintenance  and  trouble-shooting  of 
tactical  microwave  radio  equipment. 

The  simulated  field  environment 
provides  students  the  opportunity  to 
learn  the  proper  assembly  of  micro- 
wave  antenna  systems,  the  preparation 
of  communications  shelters  and  how 
to  establish  communications  from 
one  radio  station  to  another. 

“Students  learn  how  to  operate  and 
communicate  over  single-side-band 
and  FM  radio  equipment,  which  is 
just  like  using  a CB  radio,"  Mains 
stated. 

Knowing  how  to  trouble-shoot  the 
various  communications  systems  is 
another  important  subject  area  taught 


to  new  26Q  students..  According  to 
Mains,  a student  is  required  to  trouble- 
shoot and  locate  the  problem  down  to 
a pluck-out  module  located  in  the 
multi-channel  or  microwave  equip- 
ment. This  may  sound  complicated, 
but  to  a 26Q  student  in  this  phase  of 
training,  problems  of  this  type  are 
commonplace. 


MOS  26Q 


A 26Q  prepares  to  transmit  a message 
over  an  FM  radio. 


When  the  26Qs  leave  Fort  Gordon, 
they  will  be  assigned  to  tactical  signal 
units  where  they  will  spend  much  of 
their  time  working  in  field  situations. 
The  tactical  microwave  equipment 
that  the  26Q  will  be  operating  is  lo- 
cated in  a metal  shelter  which  rests  on 
the  bed  of  a 2V2  ton  truck. 

Since  the  26Qs  will  be  operating 
equipment  far  away  from  any  com- 
mercial electrical  sources,  they  must 
learn  how  to  operate  and  maintain 
diesel  and  gasoline  generators  which 
provide  the  power  for  their  equipment. 

An  additional  skill  taught  to  26Qs  is 
map  reading.  In  combat  situations  a 
26Q  must  know  how  to  read  a map 
and  find  a suitable  location  for  micro- 
wave  equipment. 

Another  subject,  taught  during  the 
hands  on  portion  of  the  training,  is  the 


proper  assembly  andplacementof  the 
microwave  antenna.  “They  must  be 
able  to  determine  the  height  of  the 
antenna,  know  how  to  align  and  how 
to  determine  if  the  communications 
system  is  practical,”  said  SFC  Allen 
Korinta,  NCOIC  of  the  26Q  course  at 
Willard.  “Because  the  antenna  system 
is  highly  directional,"  he  added,  “the 
antenna  of  one  microwave  unit  must 
be  positioned  so  that  it  shoots  a direct 
signal  wave  at  another.” 

At  present  the  26Q  student  receives 
only  one  day’s  instruction  in  the  area 
of  satellite  communication.  “During 
this  training,”  said  Korinta,  "they 
learn  how  to  operate,  maintain  and 
align  satellite  equipment.” 

According  to  Mains,  plans  are  being 
made  to  extend  the  26Q  course  to  21 
weeks  with  six  weeks  additional  train- 
ing in  satellite  communications. 

This  chage  will  be  brought  about 
due  to  the  fielding  of  new  satellite 
equipment  to  Army  signal  units.  Ac- 
cording to  Korinta,  only  selected  stu- 
dents presently  receive  an  additional 
two  weeks  of  tactical  satellite  equip- 
ment training. 

The  instruction  given  the  26Q  stu- 
dent is  designed  as  a group-paced 
course  which  allows  the  student  to 
learn  from  the  classroom  and  then 
apply  his  instructions  to  hands-on 
equipment  training. 

“The  equipment  used  in  the  26Q 
course  is  the  equivalent  of  a small 
scale  commercial  telephone  system.” 
said  Korinta,  “and  has  the  same  cap- 
abilities as  those  used  by  Bell  or  ATI', 
except  it’s  modified  for  use  in  a field 
tactical  environment.” 

When  26Qs  complete  the  course, 
they  are  prepared  to  cope  with  most 
field  tactical  situations.  However, 
like  any  other  job  it  will  require  more 
on-the-job  training  to  become  fully 
proficient  in  the  skill. 

The  26Q  course  is  designed  for 
people  who  want  to  educate  themselves 
in  the  wide-band  communications  field 
and  at  the  same  time  find  a stepping 
stone  to  a career  in  world-wide  com- 
munications systems.  ^ 
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